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FOREWORD 



Under ihe sponsorship of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the Division 
for Girls and Women's Sports held a National Conference 
on Sports Proj^rams for Colle^^e Women in Denver, Colo- 
rado, jiine 1969. The purpose of the conference was to 
examine the current status and explore future directions 
of sports programs for college women, including: ethics 
and values: heeds in relation to leadership, understand- 
ing interpretation, and cultural, social, and political in- 
fluences: the relationship among intramural, recreational, 
and intercollegiate programs: and the nature of compe- 
tition in reference to sports program planning. 
The conference was stmctured to encourage interchange 
and communication among the participants. The total 
group assembled to hear th«, major addresses. Sub-groups 
vvieje formed to discuss current practices, ideas and issues 
To transmit the essence and to convey the inspirational 
tone of the conference, the pr ceedings should carry the 
summaries of the discussions of the sub-groups. However, 
it was impossible to publish the records so carefully kept 
by the recorders of these groups, and the editor apolo- 
gizes to the recorders for the omission of their contribu- 
tions. 

It is also unfortunate that the papers and addresses pre- 
sented to the full assembly had to be abridged or revised 
for this publication. In most cases the revisions in the text 
were made by the author, howevor, in some instances the 
editor made changes where it was recjuired to meet space 
limitations. 

The conference committee personnel, who arc listed in 
the Appendix, arc to be commended for their efforts in 
providing an opportunity for those interested to assemble 
and discuss topics pertaining to college women in sports 
programs. It is hoped that the publication of the speech 
excerpts will offer needed assistance and stimulation for 
all those who were unable to attend the conference. 
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INTRODUCTION 



\{ is an honor and a pleasure to welcome each of you on 
behalf of ihe Division for Girls and Womtrn's Sports of 
the American Association for Heailh Physical Education, 
and Recreation This conference has l)een planned for 
those interested in and concerned with the })resent and 
future offerings and op[)ortunities in sports for collo^^e 
women students. 

There are several assurrptions re>»arding the attainment 
of our ohjectives which I would like to siiare with you. 
These assumptions are that each of us wants to share our 
thinking and beliels witii one another and that as a ':on- 
ference group, we are a com[)OSite of differences: dif- 
ferent levels of experience in teaching and sports, differ- 
ent students, some of us are athletes, some of us are teach- 
ers, and some of us are both. Although we have many 
mutual concerns and similar ideas and backgrounds, we 
ar(J each different. 

If we are to communicate with one another, we must be 
certain that our ideas ar(i understood and interpreted as 
we intend them to be. We have planned provocative pro- 
grams to promote an exchange of ideas. Honest and direct 
ex[)ression of differences and responsible challenges 
must be an integral part of our discussions and reactions. 
Wo look forward to a challenging, reflective, and exciting 
conference together. 



K Ann Stitt 
Conference Director 
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ETHICS AND VALUES 



THE LAND OTHE LEAL 



Celeste Ulrlch 
University of Nortti Carolina 
Greensboro. Nortti Carolina 



I have never been ai)Ie to discover with certainty just what it is that makes 
for my Celtic fascination. The fierce loyalty, the mutal)ie moods, the wills 
of steel, the faith in fantasy, a knowledge of reahty, the froth of the future 
— they are a certain breed of men. those Celtic island peo[)le. The whimsi- 
cal passion of the Irish, the stoic charm of the Welsh, the resolute determi- 
nation of the Cornish, the emotional concern of the Bretons, and the inde- 
structible loyalty of the Scottish Highlanders- the isolation of the isles, 
the harshness of the earth, the mystery of the lochs, the brashness of the 
climate must have nil made their mark- at any rate, it made for me the 
charm of the Celts 

Up in the Highlands out on the Hebrides, at the "back of beyond," there 
is a story that the Gaelic heaven Tir-nan-o^ welcomes all those who come 
on the white bar^e. a bar^e which needs neither wind nor sail nor rudder 
to make her .speed like a bird over the sea. The wish of the fate that guides 
her is enough, for she is always peoj)le(l b\ the loyal and the brave. If 
Tir-nan-o^ is the Celtic heaven, so the Land O* The Leal is the Celtic 
earth - ihe reality of what is. Leal is the Ili^hland word for loyalty and it 
IS manifestly a[)parenl to all Scottish Highlanders that heaven can onl\ be 
gained through a life of loyalty Tir-nan-o^ is reached »hrou<^h the Land 
O' The Leal. 

It is that Land, the Land O* The Leal that I want to ex'plore. It is that land 
which 1 believe can ^ivj meaning to the ethics and morality of our en- 
deavor and which (ixiiibits the t\ po^raphy -of our disciplinary challenge 

Sports must always tak(i place in a Lanci CHic Leal, for basic to the entire 
concej)l of sport is loyalty to a cause, and a fundamental belief in the 
worth of that caus(j I]ut. belief and loyali\ are tested, only if there is a 
risk: the chance to los(i the cause Inherent in sport IS risk, for sport is 
[)re(licnte(l upon play and the term "plaN'** comes from the An^lo-Sax'on 
word j)l(?^ian, a verb meaning to ^uarant(je something, to .sttUid up for 
something, to (.-xpose oneself to (lander, to pledj^e onestdf to an idea no 
matter the pli^bt, to risk sonKJthin^ important to ontjself. 

When women [)lay in s|)ort they risk a ^reat deal They dan? to chance 
fundamental?. Woman's first lisk wifh sport is that i» still post's a thieat lo 
h(jr femininity. Sport, and (jspcjcially organized sport which is called ath- 
l(}ti(,s. is still primarily mal(j oruMited in our culture*. In order to excel, the 
female sportswoman must possess **mal(} oriented" characteristics. She 
must be tenacious, bra\e. a^^rcssiv(i. daring, s(df assiMiive. hardy — ail 

Prt^stMitH (0 Oic t)(;WS \'Ari()\'AL COXFKRKVCi: ON SPORTS l'U()(;UAMS \0\< 
COU.VX)h\\0\\V.\ ]\\\\i*Z\ IW) 



adjectives which usually describe masculinity. Female trait associations 
such as timiditv. fastidiousness, aesthetic sensitivity, and compassion have 
less import for the sports world. ConsequenUy. the younj^ woman who 
dares to become an athlete must first of all risK her feminine image in a 
a world that puts tremendous values nn such an image. 
To risk your feminine image demands great leal. It is a risk which insists 
upon taking a tremendous chance with the essenUal core of oneself. The 
young woman who dares to play in sport must be "comfortable in he^ own 
skin" and must either be reasonably sure about her feminine imaj/e - or 
not care about it. And frankly we have both types in sport. To risk your 
femininity in a world which prizes sex oriented roles is scarey Such risk 
insists upon self loyalty and self security 

Loyalty to the self is always tested by taking a chance, it is the way to find 
out who you are and what you stand for. Sport makes such risk acceptable 
and even possible The young woman participating in college sports is 
daring to ask herself who she is and what she is worth. She wants to know 
about her assets and her liabilities in a situation which can be felt, in a 
situation where the action is. She wants to know about her performance 
potential, and she wants to measure that potential against the best that 
others have to offer. It is frightening^ to risk your essential worth; it is 
ecstasy to find your worth prevail: it is abject misery to find it wanting. 
But that is exactly the dare that the yonn^ sportswoman takes as she tests 
herself, as she hazards her ability and attempts yeif revelation. Such peril 
insists upon leal to the truth of being. 

There are many who reject such a self imposed confrontation. They are 
afraid of the risk so they avoid it. Hopefully they seek to risk their skills 
and worth in endeavors other than sport. However, sometimes avoidance 
of all risk becomes a too easy pattern to follow. You avoid all chance and 
thus you are assured of your worth by default. Such self deception can 
make a mockery of personal autonomy. It is difficult, if not impossible to 
pledge autonomy to anomie. Sport i»i?ists upon loyalty to the concept of 
self, and thus it insists upon "measuri ng up *' 

Sport has another "built in" factor in »he testing of oneself. This deals 
with ac':epting the consequences of your decisions. In life, if a dpcision 
proves to be wrong, there is seldom the opportunity to change it, but often 
there is the opportunity to rationalize and "explain away" your behavior. 
Not so with sport When the decision is made to behave in a certain way, 
the consecpiences of that decision are almost always immediate, if the de- 
cision is wrong, the score is not made, the pass is not completed, the op- 
ponent is no; stopped. If the decision is right, the goal is made, the play is 
successful, the opponent is thwarted, the hehaviorj'worked." 
The consecpiences of skill decision.^ are easy to judge. However, the con- 
sequences of ethical and moral decisions are not so easy to weigh. To 
chance the conse iuences of a value judgment is difficult for such a chance 
insists upon a commitment to a code of behavior whi'^h is liasod on ethical 
princi|)les consistent with the ideals of the society of which we are a part. 



Our sociely is complex and miilahle and morality has many inlerpreta- 
lions. 

Yel. morality is indispensable lo group living. Without it. there is anarchy 
As the social structure becomes more involved, the welfare of all depends 
increasingly upon the understanding of all. The need for commonly ac- 
cepted moral principles becomes an imperative. In a society si ch as ours, 
which values the greatest possible degree of individual freedom, the al- 
legiance of the individual to commonly approved moral standards is an 
absolute. If personal integrity, honesty, self-discipline, and concern for 
others are lacking in the individual's moral commitment, there can onb 
be "the law of the jungle." And when the "law of the jungle" prevails then 
there is no risk - only the agony of self survival 

Now. when a college girl has to make decisions about ethical values. sht» 
takes a chance - and at the moment of the risk-taking, she must have per- 
sonal leal. But. in addition at this point (the point of value decisions) 
loyalty extends beyond the self for it must encompass the needs and rights 
of others. 

In the American cultural pattern, the "respect for the rights of others" 
generally includes a fundamental respect for human dignity. It is a belief 
that involves all men. When such a belief is ignored, or only thought of 
in terms of self, the ethic is lost. If I insist upon the right of self determina- 
tion, then I must afford that right to others. 

Sport is always concerned about the "rights of others. ' The college wom- 
an who chooses to pa'^ticipate must acknowledge that there is law - in 
the form of rules - that what is right for one player is also right for her 
opponent. There is no privilege in sport that is not earned. To ignore the 
rights of others is to deny the game. Rules make the game rather than ruin 
it. 

The commonly approved moral standards of our society are difficult to 
pinpoint. These standards are based upon the democratic concept and 
upon the Judeo-Christian ethic. They are structured upon loyalty and they 
are ascertained by risk taking. Although each of you may have certain 
standards which seem to be of major importance. I would like to elucidate 
eight which seem to me to be fundamental and which I believe have a re- 
lationship to sport.s for college women. 

First, there is the belief in our society that there should bo equality of 
opportunity: that the opporUin/tfes for all should be equal. Such an ethical 
standard suggests that we must structure our sports programs so that every 
girl has the chance to participate if she desires. Sport for college women is 
not a "closed deal" - just for the talented or just for the exercise fiends, 
or just for the "have funners." For years, wo women have been wonderful 
about making sport available for all - however wo have not afforded equul 
opportunity, for we have tended to dilute our offerings as we catered to 
mediocrity. Every woman has the right to participate • she should have an 
e(jual opportunity to play at her own skill level. She should not be turned 
away because she is poorly skilled and certainly she should not be fjTced 
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to teach hecau.se she is highly skilled. There have been times m the nasi 
ami present when we have exploited the hij-hlv skilled and called such 
exploitation "service.'" ' 

Secondly, there i.s a moral commitment in our societv that the f-enfcra! wel- 
are o the individual is placed above that of anv institution. We never 
have ihe rij-ht to place the good of the team, the jjood of the college the 
good of the sport above the welfare of the imiividual. This is not to s;n 
thill theie are not times that Ihe individual will commit herself to such a 
subservient role, but when she does this voluntarilv. then such a derision 
tends to serve individual welfare. If the decision is forced upon her il 
sacrifices the individual. 

To have a girl ro(|uest that she not pla\ because she is interested in the 
welfare of the team is one thing, to remove a girl from the game because 
she IS not serving the institution is yet another. Obviouslv. this is a verv 
thin line to tread. You do take girls out of the game who are not scoring in 
me hope that the team can achieve its pre-determined goal - but il is onlv 
(lone when the mdividuals are committed to Ihe team and its task no"l 
when they are serving your task and your commitment, or the school's 
la.sk. or the spectator's desires. 

'I'hirdly. people have the right lo govern them.selves ami lo form their own 
laws In the democratic system under which we live, the majoriiv rules 
eyei when the majoril\ seems lo be wrong. This light of rule has real im- 
plication in what might be called "player control " situation.s. It is reallv 
the player's privilege to play the game as she sees fit. rather than lo be the 
pupiiet of Ihe coach. How much liberty does the coach have to send in the 
p ay. to siructure the .situation .so thai Ihe "right " combination is plaving'' 
Uhal would happen to our s|)orts conlesis if we did not have substiV.ites 
except in case of injury? As th( coach, you would decide upon vour team 
an( 1 !t the team govern il.sel' taking the re.sponsibiliJv for its mistakes 
and enioying the rewards of t s virtues. In manv wavs. coaches are "ap- 
proved manipulators" ami ^h^y are so Iradilionall v accepted that the 
players usually race to .he coach to be manipulated. Now isn't tliere a real 
danger in this sort of practice? 

l-'ourthly, lh(. individual has the right to .seek happine.s.s. VV(. are assured 
this ethic by lh(! Declaration of Independence - vet often we seem to ig- 
norc It. It IS wise for us lo remember that happint-ss for some comes bv 
clu)o.sing NOi' to participate in sport, while happiness for others su<'gests 
participation Happiness is always individual, but it is u.suallv a.s.sociated 
with moving toward some known goal ami perha|)s reaching that goal l-'or 
•some liappmess may ju.st be in identification with the team: for others it 
may be in offering tl-.e best end.-avor for self aggrandizement, for others 
It may bo cooperaUng u:<b the group lo achieve a common pnrpo.so: for 
still others It may be in \h iiig scart-d (and loving il| because .so much ^s at 
slake Sport acli-ities .should not be grim contests of worrv and adversitv 
Ivn)oying oneself is a worthwhile --oal as long as the enjovment is not at 
the expense of the human dignity of any other person. So often the group 



reflects the allUude of the leader and when anger, resenlniont and sorrow 
eal into ihe slructure of the game silualion, happiness erodes No le-acher. 
no coach, no individual has the right lo make such erosion probable, it is 
amoral. 

Fifthly, we are committed to place human values above malerini rewards. 
This automatically outlaws exploitation. Exploitation makes use of people 
for ends other than their own Exploitation can be subtle - so subtle as a 
matter of fact that it is a "soft sell" and not even recogni'/ed. When schol- 
arships, grants-in-aid, and fellowships are used to attract golfers, tennis 
players and other athletes to nn institution, one wonders about the pur- 
pose. On the surface it would appear that when the need of the institution 
and the need of the individual coincide, that some sort of an "effective 
deal" might be made. Yet. the need of the institution for the athlete is sel- 
dom predicated u[)on human values but rather upon material advantages. 
If the human values are accorded prime priority, then there is justification 
for the institution to seek its material needs - but when the individual is 
sought so as to enhance the material concerns of the institution, there is 
real doubt as to the morality of athletic scholarships and grants-in-aid. 
And just because everyone else does it is not reason enough to violate the 
moral principle of the priority of human Vclues. 

Let me emphasize that I liave NOT said that all athletic scholarships and 
grants-in-aid are based upon exploitation, but ve should look carefully at 
the purpose of the aid before we subscribe to u. When scholarships in- 
volve "scouting" it would be difficult for me to believe that tho welfare of 
the student is being [)*aced above the welfare of the institution - and the 
ends of those two diveigent parties are not identical. 

Sixthly, respect for personality is the central theme of the democratic way. 
Personality respe I is an aspect of regard for human dignity. Sport caters 
to the belief that t. )ove all other values stands the quality of the interper- 
sonal experience. In our endeavor to create the "all-American picture" 
we. at tm es. tend to cast people in a mold and if they do not fit. we trim 
off the edges un.il they do. 

In spite of the rig d discipline inflicted by sport, there is still the oppor- 
tunity for some personal autonomy and those of us who direct sport really 
do not have the moral right to forbid this. It is very hard to respect the 
personality of the "show off." it is difficult to accept disagreement and 
dissent. Yet, in the ethic concerning respect for the personality, there 
should be place for all personality forms, all hair styles M dress pat- 
terns - including those of the coach and teacher. Persondht -espect is a 
reciprocal and it is well to remember that all people !iave rigiiis-even the 
"establishment." 

Seventhly, in our society we consider freedom tne r.oral right of all To 
be free to choose re([uires a knowledge and experience of things from 
which to choose, and il requires the right to seek less freedom as well as 
the right to demand more freedom. There is the freedom to dissent and 
the freedom to protest dissent. In sport there is the freedom of choice to 



be wroni» as well as ihe choice lo he right. If a ()layer freely chooses to do 
the incorrect thing, his right is to make that choice even as he must accept 
the consequences of his act. Freedom may be abridged by choice but 
freedom still is assured. When freedom is abridged !)y dictate then there is 
amorality. 

The restrictions imposed by sport must always be accef)ted b\ choice and 
it is that very choice that involves the r'sk. How much freedom are you 
willing to give up in order to make the situation "work' ? Obviously you 
cannot participate in sport and claim that you will act in any way that you 
wish - insist that you will not be willing to give up any freedom. Yet to 
give up all freedom, just to play, can be dangerous. Things like training 
rules, rules for group conduct, rules of the game all abridge freedom by 
dictate. Their saving grace is that they can be accepted or rejected by 
choice. For the young woman who is mature enough to restrict her own 
freedom, who chooses to accept command because it is a way to a goal, 
the voluntary abridgment of freedom may be the key to \\.^.dom. Freedom 
is not license, it is choice. 

Kighthly. »here is n'orality to status mobility. No man is assigned in a 
democracy to a station where he must stay the rest of his life. He has the 
right and obligation to take advantage of opportunities to move from one 
status situation to another. Sports are vehicles of mobility. They insist 
that a participant is judged by ability. If the ability is there, status may 
be altered - gained and lost. The sports world is resplendent with people 
who have moved from one station tc another. Through tennis, a lanky 
black girl from Harlem hobnobbed with royalty. Through golf a pudgy 
Indian lass moved with the country club set. 

Americans like to think that they belong to a classless society with basic 
ecpiali'y being the constitutional right of each citi/en. However, this is an 
incorrect assumption - all societies have their pecking order and the world 
of American sport has a highly structured system of stratification. There 
is a distinction among sports as to their importance, there is a distinction 
among players as to their importance within any sport, there is a distinc- 
tion brought about by experience, there is a distinction with regard to age. 
But in spite of the fostering of distinction, sprrt also provides the oppor- 
tunity to move from any specific status j*roup and in such mobility is 
morality. 

The practices and behaviors which reflect ethical morality in sport have to 
be taught. The value of what is right and good is gained through observa- 
tion of the manners, ideals, prejudices and customs of people. Some 
this observation is caught by interference but the meaningful teaching of 
values must be planned. There is a paucity of learning by osmosis, the ma- 
jority of learning occurs through directed teaching. Sports teem with op- 
portunities for the teaching values, sports teem with the opportunity for 
risking those values, sports teem with the opportunity for leal toward a 
code of ethics. 
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If we plan lo leach values, llie following steps are appropriate. First tlie 
situation must be analyzed so that alternative choices can be identified 
and exposed. Shall one play to win or play for fun? Shall one play by thp 
rules or play by the whistle? Secondly, the value of the choice is detei 
mined in terns of the ideal and through reflecUon on the social cf n 
science. Attention has to be paid to the stakes irfvolved. This ph v en- 
courages disagreement and dissent. Should the center half have plowed 
through the forward line to score the goal? Should the line violation be 
called by the player if the umpire misses it. should the ball be frozen to 
prohibit the other team from scoring^ Thirdly, a decision must be made lo 
an agreed-to behavior. This is what the group in its most democratic opera- 
tion believes is the best response. In making this decision, the group agrees 
to interpret anv future behavior in light ef the decision now being made. 
The . opula- c\cuse of "it all depends" is a very minimal factor in value 
instruction. Values tend to be more absolute than relative. Fourthly, a 
generalization about specific behavior should be made. To verbalize and 
say "this is honest, this is fair, this is desirable, that is cheating, that is 
questionable, that is wrong*'- become very important in the learning pro- 
cess. In every instance possible, generalizations should be derived from 
the learner s experience and thinking rather than from any imposed di- 
rection or determination t ' the teacher and/or the coach. To form a gen- 
eralization about conduct is signally important. It provides the basis for a 
decision the next time a similar situation arises. After numerous such de- 
cisions, an individual is capable of understanding and interpreting the 
values of morality and ethical principles. 

Fifthly, the final step is to formulate a philosophy, a synthesis of many' 
patterns of behavior and many generalizations into a characteristic way 
of looking at all decisions which involve the risk of morality and amor- 
alily. Concepts which can be verbalised by phrases such as-"you know 
that really isn't fair," "people are essentially good rather than bad. ""your 
opponents deserve to be respected" — are reflections of a code of ethics 
and moral fiber spun from a multitude of planned and unplanned exper- 
iences which require decisions, which involve risk and which insist upon 
loyalty. There is no such thing as a value free decision. The culture is 
embodied in values and the unwritten, changeable code of ethics which is 
a real and positive force. Such a code must be translated into practice and 
activity — and at no place is there a better opportunity for this than in 
sport. 

1 bus we see that the Land 0*The Leal involves loyalty to self, to others and 
to the culture. There is yet another concomitant loyalty and that is to the 
game situation. The magic of sport is that it is absolutely based upon two 
ethical concepts. The first is that there is fair play and that when that tenet 
is violated, justice is demanded. The second concept is that there is eciual- 
ity and everyone has a turn and when that tenet is violated, justice is de- 
manded. You cannot play a game unless you are loyal to these concepts. 
You can cheat and maybe even get away with it - but you know that you 
have cheated. 
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In spor. vou are obl.Kod to include chea.mf. in .he rules or you have o 
outlaw i.: There is ..o ^rey area - only blach and while. However .he l.f- 
feren.e be.ween s.ra.e^v and cheating is ^rev and .hus .s subjec. o 
manv in.erpreSa.ions. If I had .0 draw a line be.ween s.ra.egy and chea.- 
in« I would sav .ha. chea.in,; is .he delibera.e viola.ion of a known rule 
or .he delibera.e a..emp. .0 .hrea.en .he well-being of ones opponen. 
S.ra.egv is planning oppor.unities wi.hin .he rules of .he game, and vvi.h n 
.he moral dic.a.es of .he cul.ure which wi 1 confuse your opponen. and 
wMl hopefullv entice her in.o making an incorrec. choice which jeopar- , 
(hzes her chance of being successful and enhances yours. AOmUedly 
s.ra.egv and chea.ing si.ua.ions are hard to differen.ia.e - bu. 1. is in .he 
making of decisions regarding chea.ing and s.ra.egy .ha. the moral iber s 
les.ed There will always be disagreemen. as .0 conduc. iha. is .he ex- 
peSd course of a democracy. Bu. .here will also, hopefully, a ways be 
.he oppor.uni.y .0 make .he judgmen. and decide upon .he conduC. Tha. 
is the s.reng.h of democracy. 

Like .he Highlanders, who faced adversi.y, .rials and .ribuhi.ions and 
emerged wi.h s.reng.h, so women a.hleMcs can find .heir way .0 .heir own 
heaven of Tir-nan-og because of their loyalty and bravery. Our contem- 
norarv Land O'The Leal is peopled with adventuresome young women 
who are willing to risk selfhood to find meaning. It is peop ed with com- 
passionate women who realize that they have a responsibili y-f or other 
Lnd inherent in that responsibility is loyalty to the cultural heritage as 
well as a belief in the future of morality. It is peopled by discerning wom- 
en who understand the sport ethic and know that fairness and shared 
interaction are the judicial justification of our democratic society. 
Our island isolation is found in the ri.sks that we take to learn about self, 
societv, and behavior: the harshness of our earth is found in the resolute 
spirit which realizes that all codes of behavior are etched out of the bed- 
rock of moralitv: '.he mystery of our locbs is evidenced ""7°" '"";' 
probing for an.swers regardi ng worth, the brasbness of our climate is found 
In the disagreement among ourselves as to universal etnics and moral 
absolules. 

Yet it is those verv things which have contributed to the self belief, the 
conviction regarding a higher good, and the knowledge that each man .s 
bill an extension of the self. 

Mav all of us. at this conference, set forth on the white barge which will 
start us on our personal voyage to Tir-nan-og, remembering as we speed 
like a bird over the sea that our fate is in our allegiance to a life ot loyalty. 
Tir-nan-og is our hope for tomorrow, the Land OTbe Leal is our ded.ca- 
lion for today. 
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THE ROLE OF SPORTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND IN THE AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 



INTRODUCTION 



I deeply appreciate being invilecl to speak for your conference. My associ- 
ation with you people in Physical Education has been lon^^, pleasant and 
very profitable for me. 1 have a deep respect for your work, for 1 have 
long believed that at best what you say and what you do may be able to 
lead us tovvird the kind of education we need for modern man The need 
for a more appropriate and effective education is surely apparent to all 
thoughtful persons, man over the whole earth seems to be in serious 
trouble as he works his way into the future limited and even crippled by 
inadetjuate education 

My pleasure on this occasion i' heightened by the fact that this is a con- 
ference of women educators. The conviction has been long growing in my 
mind that no culture or civilization can bo better than its women In nu- 
merous subtle ways they set the tone of the life of man. In our history 
they have often been treated badly: particularly their greri potential has 
been thwarted or neglected so that they have seldom either as individuals 
or as a group been what they were capable of being. In s|)itc of this thwart- 
ing and neglect, still I suspect that women have been the key to man's for- 
ward movement. Time does not [)ermit the documentation of this hypothe- 
sis- perhaps it could not be proved if there were time -but intuitively I 
am confident lhat my hypothesis as to the central place of women in 
human life and progress is not far from the mark. Does this mean that all 
or most women are desirable? Not at all. Like the rest of human kind, 
many of them are dwarfed and distorted, but the potential is there and in 
some great civilization of the future that potential will be released and 
fully developed and then perhaps man and his institutions will become 
what they can and should be. In the meantime, in the demanding and often 
confusing present, you who are women cannot escape the heavy responsi- 
bility you bear for the (juality of every aspect of human life: as you are. 
so the life of man in large measure will be. 

In order that we may most effectively think together, let me sketch briefly 
the nature and direction of the thoughts I want to share with you. Our 
general topic is the place or role of sport.s (athletics or games) in American 
higher education and in the American attempt to build a viable, satisfying 
civilization. In dealing with this profound thenK* we shall touch the fol- 
lowing points: (1) The basic nature of man: in essence, what is the nature 
of (he raw material with which we work in our educational effort '' (2) The 
goals of our attempt to build a civilization: what are and should be the 
standards toward which we work for individual and for communal life)'' 
(3) The nature and purpose of the higher learning: what are we striving 
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lo do in our colleges and iiniversilies*^ (4) The nalure of sporls: what is the 
essence of sporls, or of what ihe Greeks called games? (5) The crucial 
problems of our lime: as we allempl lo build a good life for man whal con- 
ditions and problems mosl seriously block and ihrealen our efforts? (6) 
The chief conlribulion of sporls: bow and lo whal exlenl do sporls al iheir 
besl help to solve these problems? (7) Some obstacles and pitfalls: whal 
are some of the major practical and theoretical dangers we must face as 
we build practical sports programs? 

I hope that the task outlined does not seem overwhelming or frightening. 
Of course in the brief time we have today, we can only sketch tentative 
answers to these great problems My theory is that it will be best for your 
conference and for this specific sessiOn if we can put the subject in u large 
framework and thu?give it meaning and deep significance. 
Perhaps no one is adequately prepared to do an effective job of what I 
envision for us-surely I am not. The natuie of man, the optimum educa- 
tion of man, the history of man including its dark failures and brilliant 
successes have been lifetime concerns and studies of mine, but even so 
one knows remarkably little. You, too, have these concerns and doubt- 
less are also painfully aware of the limitations of your knowledge and 
skill in the face of the incomparable demands upon you as educators. We 
approach our task with humility, but at the same time with a certain joy 
and confidence based upon the belief that we can learn together. 

X. The Nature of the Human Species: Which of his characteristics are 
of most importance to us as educators? 

(a) Man is a complex combin-jtion of body, mind, and soul. Each of 
these three aspects of the persor. has its special (jualities, and each mani- 
fests itself in distinct ways, but in the complete person thev interrelate 
and complement each other and form a balanced, growing v hole. The 
neglect or the over-development of any one of these aspects produces an 
unbalanced and distorted person, 

(b) The human being in contrast to all other living forms must be 
made: he does not come into full being simply by growth. Man becomes 
truly man as a result of experience or what in general is called education. 
The human being in the natural stale is unmade: he becomes a genuine 
person through de.sirable experience. To neglect this fact is (o court the 
disaster that has so typically overtaken both individual and organized 
man 

(cj Man has remarkable, almost unlimited, potential as yet largely 
undeveloped. This incomparable potential lies in the body, mind, and the 
soul, but most meaningfully in the full development of the three aspects 
of Ills nature in a balanced unity. In reality, perhaps in all the wide ex- 
panse of the universe (bore is nothing that compares with the human per- 
sonality at its best. 

(dj There is much that is common among all humans, but each in- 
d.^idual has his .special unique po.ssibilities. Probably in addition to the 
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'"any qualities ,ha, 

should be far„?, • ''°"l»Pi><l by pn„„ , ""I skould bo nor 

<'ividual and for ^ ^'"^ of hi„h 

of which (ho Tndivn '0 ' ocoim' . u r .'"^ 

„, b,e. "»P»hi= . oS,: o,,, 

a feeling simihr fn k ^'"^'"'shes one person . "'^^"^^ one man en- 

«°"«ral climate of C j' ^°™''" «'^hooIs r/ZumsT' ?' n''""''"''^ 
'■nntionco in a whole i<: '^"""^ 'cvols. Probably iho 

«P.-n-. of ,hc. c;.,t"" P-^oZllv arfeno.Tb'^'r''''""- 

f'^) Effective odnmr " -"^"'^y 'ho .-en- 



Yolilh i.s imaj^inalive. and if ihe imagination be slren^thened by dis- 
cipline this en(?rgy of imaj^ination can in j^real measure ho [)reserve(I 
lliroiigh life. The tragedy of the world is thai those who are imaj^ina- 
tive have but sh^ht experience, and those who are experienced have 
leoi)le imaj^inations. Fools act on imagination without knowledj^e: 
pedants act on knowledge without imagination. The task of a univer- 
sity is to weld together imagination and experience 

(d) As a result of this extended experience the learner comes to ap- 
ply the humble spirit of rational enquiry to all the problems of life In 
Ortega's apt phrase he moves toward living life at the "height of the 
times," that is. in terms of the best man has so far experienced. 

As a result of this experience the person learns to make the search for 
'ruth and excellence an habitual way of life. 

4. The Nature of Sport: What is the essence of this type of activity, 
particularly as it relates to education? 

(Note: I am aware that there is a wide and growing literature on this sub- 
ject I shall here ignore the fine distinctions often made in discussing sport, 
play, games, and athletics, and strive to extract the principles that seem 
vital to our immediate task. I trust the technically trained will be tolerant 
and not be severely offended.) 

{a| Sports or games involve a consciously limited situation in which 
an important moment of life can he lived. The limitations are such that 
the risks in participating in the segment of life are reduced. In t not so 
reduced as to destroy the reality and hence the meaning of the game. 

(b) In sports there is a striving toward a goal, rules that govern the 
striving, and obstacles to be overcome as a means of reaching the goal. 
These conditions make the sport a genuine miniature of life: a special 
kind of life-laboratory as it were, adjusted well to the maturity level and 
skill of the partia|)ants. In a word. [)lay of this kind is life tempered to the 
nature and skill of the player: a struggle with the forces of reality under 
carefully controlled conditions, in such a situation the individual can 
learn the major lessons needed for life without risking the severe penal- 
ties that acconi[)any failure or defeat in real life situations. 

ic) A sport trnids to occuj)y the whole self and thus may serve to de- 
yelof) and unify the physical, mental, and S|)iritual aspects of the person. 
The best in sport takes the individual out of his immediate conscious self 
and lifts him for a moment to a level of personality integration that fore- 
runs the best of wholesome growth. In such a moment one may experi- 
ence directiv the [)ower and the ins|)ira!ion of the unified self using all its 
resources (o attain a goal -a taste, as it were, of man at his !)est 

(d) The uiii(jue meaning and significance of play or sport perhaps can 
l)est i)e .seen when sport is contra.sted with war. War as an unlimited and 
relatively uncontrolled striving for a goal which involves the risk of in- 
dividual or community survival engages the whole of man. but chiefly be- 
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cmiso of its unlimiled nature lends to brin^ out the wci/sl in man. (Tills 
ol)S(irvation wouid seem to be particulariy appiicable (o m(/iern war.) 
Sport likewise en^a^es man fully but because of its sp.-cially limited na- 
ture (plaved by the rules with relatively etpial antagonists) doveloi}s the 
best in personality. William james in one of his keenest essays ur^ed the 
necessity for modern man to find a moral equivalent of war. i am suj^^est- 
in^ that sports at tlieir i}esl may i)e such vn equivalent. 

0. Some Crucial Problems of Our Time: What proi}lems threaten to 
|)lock us in our attempt to build the j^ood society? 

It is very difficult to assess accurately the times throuj^h which we pass at 
present. It is natural for us to perceive the present in which we play our 
role in life as bein^ special and more important than it really is. Iwen 
when we take this tendency into account, the evidence seems very strong? 
that we are in the midst of a i)eriod of relatively rapid and perhaps pro- 
found change. The most important negative aspects of this period seem 
to be the followinj^: 

(a) There is serious confusion in the area of values-of what matters 
most. This confusion has produced a loss of meaning? which threatens 
every aspect of society, particularly by undermining? the zasi for life 
amon^ the younj?, whore it should be strongest. Many have no hypothesis 
or faith bv' which to live life. Probably basic to this condition is a pro- 
found distortion of the conception of the nature of man, manifested espe- 
cially in much of contemporary art and literature. 

(b) Man is steadily beinj? c'ehumaniml. Both in thouj^ht and action 
the welfare of man has been moved from the center to the periphery of 
man's concern The pervadinj^ question has come to be can this or that be 
done, not should it be done. The result is a tobo^j^an. out-o^-control effect 
in almost every aspect of life. 

(c) There is an increasinj» loss of individual and ^roup restraint and 
self-control. This loss moves man away from the essences of the civili/.ed 
life and toward barbarism. This attitude tends to cut man loose from his 
heritage. 

(d) There is a movement away from belief in gradual progress based 
Ui)on intelligence, mutual ^ood will, and persistent hard work to all-or- 
none, easv, quick solutions and slogans that oversimplify problems and 
nourish frustration and disillusionment. Modern man does not understand 
or have faith in process. 

(e) There is a radical fragmentation of life characterized by a strong' 
tendency to set parts of society against one another: youth against age. 
poor against the more affluent, students against teachers, race against race. 
' !c, 

(f) Although the modorn world is in a sense dangerous and full of 
risks and in some senses violent beyond any [)revlous age. the excitement 
provided is gross, confused, and unaccompanied by deep purpose Man 
sorely needs excitement to be his best- not the horrible, demoralizing ex- 
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citemenl of television shows, cheap writing, or mechanized war, not the 
(leachning excilemenl of business or educational competition. He des- 
perately needs the wholesome, creative, inspiring excitement of festivals, 
games, and worship, limited and centered in deep purpose. 

6. The Chief Contribution of Sports or Athletics to the Optimum Edu- 
cation of Man: How and to what extent do sports at their best help man to 
overcome these problems? 

Now, we com^; to the heart of our thought together. In (he light of what 
has been said to this point I am ready to conclude that sports properly 
conceived and executed are not only profoundly significant to the educa- 
tion which makes good men and good societies but that sports or games 
may be the key to the best education. \ arn aware that this is a strong state- 
ment: I come to it only after very long thought and study about man and 
his education. It would not be wise to place the total burden of education 
on sports or play: the point is that there is a principle in play that may 
involve the essence of the quality of experience that most effectively de- 
velops the potential of man. 

Briefly, how do sports relate to the ominous problems described in the 
previ.nis section of this paper? 

So far as I can see, sports do not contribute directly to the problems of 
lost and confused values. Sports are shot through with value questions and 
in general embody the essence of the highest values conceived by man. 
For example, the concept of sportsmanship would embody many of the 
values bequeathed to us by the Greeks, Hebrews, and Christians: the chief 
sources of the values of Western man. F3ut the deeper question of what 
matters most and why must look to philosophy and religion for answers 
to the ultimate questions. Thus it may he said that: 

(a) Sport is an ideal arena for the manifestation and the testing of 
values, hut perhaps it cannot deal with their origin. 

(b) Sport is a potent ancidote to the dehumanization of man- the 
problem which may be at the root of the unrest that shakes the very foun- 
dations cf the modern world from college campus to complex political 
states. Individuals feel themselves being progressively diminished in body, 
mind, and soul. They consciously and unconsciously sense their destruc- 
tion as meaningful individuals and they fight that threatened destruction 
dosperatcly-often bitterly and irrationally-striking out in word and in 
action at all that is or seems to bo related to the dehumanization. Here lies 
the powerful negative connotation of a term like '*the establishment." 

(c) Sport is an individual matter or it \S notlTmg. ETvlih m the most 
complex team sports the individual retains his individuality and his identi- 
ty. Ho is never (or at least should never be) simply a cog in a huge ma- 
chine. His skill is individual and so is his training. Sport as it should i)e 
enhances and enriches individuality within the goals and rules of the 
game. (I know that over-commorcialization .K undue emphasis on winning 
can destroy this humanizing (juality of sport, but in such cases sport is 
losing its central (juality.) 
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((1) Every aspect of s|)orl requires the practice of individual and group 
restraint. There is great freedom, but only within the ngreed-upon and 
self-imposed rules of the game Cheating in any form in order to reach the 
much desired goal is anathema in any sport. It is elementary that one must 
learn to restrain hin*self both in training and in participation. So in sport 
we have a laborator in which to learn the delicate balance between free- 
>dom and order or restraint, so crucial to effectiveness for individuals and 
for good societies 

(e) Sport has much to say about the relation between means and ends, 
that is to say, about process. To put the issue in another way. sport always 
demands that the participant deal with the reality of the situation Wheth- 
er the "game" is archery (or even darts) or football the "reality" or facts 
of the situation must be dealt with. Skill must be developed by careful 
training, by persistent practice in terms of the nature of the game, and by 
keen desire No childish demands for instant solutions backed by threats 
to beat the coach or destroy the equipment or plow up the playing field 
has any meaning in sports. The participant must produce and that produc- 
tion depends upon a process, oftentimes prolonged and very complex, 
that cannot be dodged or short cut. I do not know but 1 would guess that 
those well trained in sports would not be inclined to expect or demand 
instant or even quick solutions to complex problems: they would have 
learned to understand the long and complex process involved in any hu- 
man achievement. Even demagogues find it difficult to convince a person 
well trained in sports that an important game can be won without proper 
preparation and performance. 

(f) Sport is a great unifying force. It demands the full use of one's 
powers, thus in a very special way bringing together the physical, mental, 
and spiritual powers of man. There has long been a strong tendency to 
divide man and cultivate one part of him. In sport at its best such division 
is disastrous: the whole man must come to the game. Also, sport has great 
power to break down or dissolve other barriers based upon artificial dis- 
tinctions. Race, sex, age, family background, religious faith tend to take 
their proper place in the game where performance within the accepted 
rules is the crucial thing 

So it may be said that life itself with all its conflicting struggle with baf- 
fling complex reality can and perhaps should be lived as a sport or a 
game: a segment of a larger whole played within the rules of the seg- 
ment (the specific game) and within the rules of the greater whole which 
gives the segment meaning. Viewed in this way it may bo that life can be 
handled with better skill and with a satisfying spirit of abandon and ad- 
venture. At least we can live in this hope. 

7. Some Practical Suggestions: There are num(3rous forces which con- 
stantly threaten to destroy the special educational power of sport which 
we have envisioned for it in this talk. We can mention only a few of these 
dangers which you constantly face as you develop practical sports piu- 
grams in your colleges and universities. 
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(a) Relcilo tlio sports program to tho whole educational program of 
your institution By all wise means hrin^ this endeavor into the very cen- 
ter or core of the educational process where, if the thesis of this talk is 
correct, rt should he To do this task you must he well accjuaintod with 
educational theoiy and must- he ahle to show hoth in theory and by dem- 
onstration the place of sport in effective education. 

(h) Strive to understand and to develop fully the amateur spirit. The 
destructive and poisoning power of the commercial attitude manifests it- 
self everywhere in hu^ian life. This is an evil that never sleeps the ten- 
dency for an ulterior commercial end to befoul and distort the process 
which is the important thing hoth in sport and in life. 

(c) Closely related to the problem of commercialism is that of an 
over-emphasis on winning. The stress here should he put upon over in the 
phrase over-emphasis, it is the nature of sport that one wishes to succeed, 
to achieve high excellence, in a sense to excel. 13ut winning goes sour in 
sport if it in any way violates the larger rules of the game. 

(d) E(pially important problems ari.se in the area of competitiveness 
Few j>rohlenis are more important for modern life. Competitiveness with- 
in the limits of play is a ^reat promotor of intei*est and its spritely child 
effort, hut carried too far- taken outside the confines or limits of the 
game -competitiveness fathers many evils. Most important perhaps, over- 
competitiveness threatens the ability for coopeVation. one of the great 
needs of modern man 

(e) Search for a sports piogram especially suited to the needs of wom- 
en. Study yourselves and your deepest needs and build your programs 
m terms of what you find and not in terms of superstition or outmoded 
theory. 

(f) Make the sports program contribute to the Vv'hole person. Strive to 
enable the sport to develop the body, the mind, and the spirit und thus 
contribute to the education of the whole personality. 

(g) Give the sports activity a broad philo.sophic base. The problem 
is to find an influence that will take the place of the ancient feeling that 
the activity is carried on in the presence of the gods. Here we touch a ma- 
jor emptiness in modern life, in reading accounts of ancient Greece i am 
impressed over and over with the depth and all-perva.siveness of their 
religious spirit. For example, in Renault's Mask of Appolh and Penfield's 
7'he Torch (the former about a famous actor, the hitter depicting the life 
of the great physician. Hippocrates) the actor and the physician prepared 
and performed in the constant presence of the god and really in his ser- 
vice. \ sust)ect that without this relation, which of course must he genuine, 
sport and indeed all endeavor becomes fragmented, rootless, cut off from 
a life-giving whole. 

Here then is a sketch of one man's attempt to suggest the role of sport in 
the higher learning and in our effort to build a good civilization. I must 
leave it to each of you to fill in the details and explore further the impli- 
cations. 
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PANEL 



Celeste Ulrich 

Value judgmon.s are difficuli. They infor a stand, a willinunoss lo hko 
su es on an .ssuo, Value judgmen.s are no. for ,ho .nnic l o Et ,n if^.re, , 
Ihoysujjgest ethics and morality ^ n.uuw.rem. 

In a world whore relativism is endorsed, an absolute morality is in ill- 
avor. No culture ,s static, therefore no eth.cal code is sta A soc.etv 

irnn.r H °' f^*^'- -hich is consde red 

nght may be changm- even as a judgment about its rigbtne.ss is being maSe 

Such .s the dilemma of society today. In a time when change is the sim-le 
prevn, hng ai,solute, how is it pos.sible to impart an encLng co le of 
c h.cs Nonetheless. I feel that those who choose to guide others 1 ave 
obligation to teach morality as they understand it. 

In sports for women, you and I are the culture bearers of ethics. Regard- 
less of our own insecurity as to what is moral, immoral, or amoral e 
have a responsibility to teach certain truths in order to provide a basis 
f r decision-making. For e.xample. what is our responsib li v t p ay 
.be coach, officials, and spectators' What are lairne.ls and sportsmansh 



Leela Zion 
California State College 
Humbolt. California 

^hrcl^rrre'-VwhTchl^Tn'^H "'"'"'"'^ " 

par,;Xr res e or h I ff wi'h 
|ba; are open and availaS^'r'^ .[I;:, Z^::Z:LZ:Z^:: 

'::::s;:::i:^^:L ------ 

■s my responsibility to comnninica.o with that coach "enr Vl ve^^n^ 
-scuss purposes and methods of achieving agroemen find ou f a te 
<.ll. my origina premi.se of unethical behavior is appropriate If 
making every effort to communicate with each other, e sM iL di 

t , cl"r '7clo noTh"" T'^'^r' -^'-'-V. bv 

-mi>l.os this (e.g.. removing my team from the fidcl t^tr. S;;: '!;: 
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game is over, refusing to play thai coach, team, or player again, etc.). for 
in so doing. I have openly condemned the person(sj. 

The lime has come for women in coaching lo increase their efforts to im- 
proVe communication before we learn to distrust each other. If coaches 
play their teams against coaches or teams whom they distrust, the educa- 
tion has been taken out of the game before it has even begun. 

Physical education is one of the few fields that actually accomplishes what 
I consider to be teaching. We proi)ably do even more of this in our extra- 
mural and intercollegiate programs than in our activity classes. There are 
many subject areas that seem only to present materials, usually via the 
lecture method. If a student manages to understand the material, fine: if 
he doesn't, he fails. \ am talking about classes where there is no effort lo 
evaluate students' abilities and improve these abilities through individual 
and group methods. 

Karen Johnson 
California State College 
Los Angeles, California 

Sport implies competition, not cooperation with an opponent. When two 
individuals decide to compete with one another, they agree to play by a 
commonly-accepted set of rules, utilize strategy within the intent of those 
rules, and accept willingly the penalty for breaking them. Also implicit in 
this decision is a determiiiation to try to win. To do less is to prostitute 
sport. A player may choose to rally the shuttle with the sole intent of hit- 
ting a few birds, but this is recreation. Fleanor Metheny, in her book. 
Movement and Meaning,^ stat.'?s: 

. . . Even though a performer may value recreation and a sense of weil- 
being far more than he values his own score, he cannot shirk the task 
of making the uest possible score while performing. The rules that 
permit him to achieve these integrative effects by focusinj'. all his 
energies on the woll-defined task also demand this score. If he does 
less, he is perveiting the rules of sport and destroying the intrinsic 
pattern of the sport. . . 

I do not wish to minimize the by-products of competing: the joy of a well- 
executed play, the exhilaration one may feel following a contest, the hap- 
piness of having played the game. Although these emotions may be only 
momentary, they often become more meaningful when verbali'/ed follow- 
ing the sport contest. During the game, the players* prime concern should 
be to direct all their efforts toward the end product. 

Values can be gained through losing, but during the execution of tho move- 
ment patterns of the contest, each individual should strive to focus her 
total self toward the objective of the sport-that of winning the contest. 



1 Mothcoy. Klcnnor Mowmunt ami SUuuvui^ \'(;v\ York Mtdi.ivv-llill. I*M»H 
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Kathryn Lewis 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge,, California 



Lendership plays n key role in providing desirable ethical practices and 
behavior. Ihe symbol of this leadership is the coach. Therefore. I will use 
the term coc.^h lo be synonymous with teacher, d. rector, or anyone else 
who guides the actions of players 

Before a coach can teach ethical behavior she must have a deep under- 
standing of what is good. just, and fair. She must be aware of society a id 
the effects of change on the moral structure of the people living within 
that societv In effect, the coach must understand the individual and the 
forces of the society in which that individual exists. This realized, the 
coach can recognize the needs of the individual, relate to her within the 
scope of the player's understanding, and thus provide an atmosphere in 
which desirable character and personality traits may be developed. 

The coach must be a desirable model for emulation, someone with whom 
plavers can identify. Dr. Ulrich states. ''A woman's first risk in sport is 
that it poses a threat to her femininity." Perhaps this risk could be re- 
moved more quickly if the coach, as a model of emulation, exempbfied 
feminine attributes in her own conduct. Concern for individual growth 
and the acknowledgement of the player's innate worth as a human being 
is another responsibility of a coach. She should encourage each player to 
understand herself and develop quabties of responsibibty. initiative, self- 
control and cooperation. Wise judgment should always be used in a play- 
er's behalf, especially during the stress of competition. This can be done 
only if the coach 1. .ieves that players* welfare is more important than 
winning games. 

Another of the coar>>*s responsibilities is to recognize the psychological 
reactions of the pa^^cipants and to understand their emotional reactions 
during a game. Players are frightened and excited; sometimes in the heat 
of competition they say or do things hey don't mean unkindly, but don't 
have time to make a proper explanation. This is all part of the stress ol 
competition. The coach, however, must see that each individual controls 
her reactions to the extent necessary for acceptable behavior. 

Imparting to players a thorough knowledge of the game is important, but 
a coach's job involves far more than leaching skills, strategies, and rules. 
She must help players learn to work together and to develop a spirit of 
team unity and loyafly^ Here, each individual learns to share and to know 
her abilities and responsibilities. She learns respect for her teammates 
and opponents. By providing all team members with an equal opportunity 
to develop skills and knowledge while playing under established rules, 
and by sharing with each other the experience of competition, players oe- 
velop a sense of loyalty, understanding of desirable behavior, and recog- 
nition of their own worth as well as that of other players. 
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!l is the coach who provides the atmosphero. lays the foundation, sets the 
example, provides the j»uidance and leadership wherein yoim^ women 
who desire to test their talents against others have the opportunity to de- 
velop those talents and to understand values and ethical patterns of be- 
havior which are wholesome and desirable. 



REACTION TO C. ULRICH'S TALK 

Havinj? been moved by the speeches of both Celeste and Dr. Pullias. ! feci 
that all we really need to do ri^iht now is walk up into the hills and reflect. 
However, as load off reactor ! am jiom>» to react to only four things that 
Celeste said. 

First I must start off by agreeing and emphasizing that society must have a 
value structure in order to exist. There is no greater need in our society 
today, than the noed for a bedrock of values. They are the foundation for 
ail our actions. Students today are willing to risk-their reputations, their 
jobs and their diplomas, but they don't have a clear cut idea of what is 
worth this risking. 

They are looking for sincerity, for genuineness, for a facing of reality ^ind 
doing away with unfulfillod promises, they are looking for meaning in 
life. They want us as teachers to have some ethics against which thev can 
lest the ij.QWj\ ethics and so evolve a set for the world of *omorrovv. 

Ethics are concerned with the good and the right Some things are good for 
tl\cir own sake and lend to be universal values and some th'ngs are good 
as a means to an end and therefore tend to be more situatiom.L Rules and 
policies fit the second category. Thoy are present so as to makt play more 
fun. more worthwhile, more ecjual-to set the limits of the game itself. 
Getting around rules has the opposite effect-it tends to make play less 
fun. less worthwhile, less ecjual-in fact to make it a different game. 

My second reaction has to do with Celeste's mentioning the fact that the 
female sportswoman must possess "male-oriented"" characteristics such as 
being tenacious, brave, aggressive, daring, self assertive and hardy. 1 doubt 
that any of us would disagree with this evaluation. Bui. per' aps women 
have something of their own, some femalo-oriented characteristics to «ive 
to oport. Perhaps in sport there should be more sensitivity, more compas- 
sion, more concern for what is right for all. Perhaps that is why we wom- 
en in DGWS lire constantly discussing standards and policies-becau.se 
we realise in our '"womanliness" that this is vital to sport and society We 
can only make? this contribution to sport by insisting upon following wbnt 
we feel as women to be right. 

Kthics are based on br* ,ging out the best in humans, in developing their 
highest potential. Your proudest moments as a teacher and a coach 
come when you see your students living u|) to their greatest potcMitial, see- 
ing the forward lino drive down the field to score when they're complete- 
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ly heal, or seeing a player pick up a fallen opponent or acknowledging a 
mistake when it can mean losing the ^ame \ remember a hockey ^ame 
once where we weie tied with a strong opponent and our ^irls were fi^ht- 
in^ at the mouth of the ^oal and finally the ball went in and the official 
blew her whistle si^nifyin^* a ^oal. hut one of our inners (juickly raised her 
hand and said "\ was in the goalie's way m the ca^j — it shouldn't have 
been a ^oal." My first reaction was "why on earth don't you keep quiet 
and let the official call the game'-*" However a few minutes later \ was so 
proud and [)leased that that player had put what was ri^ht before a score. 
Man is at his best when reaching beyond his grasp. This is perhaps why 
mountains have always provided a challenge »o man. There are mountain- 
top experiences aplenty in sport if we help our students to reach their 
highest potential. 

What is sportsmanship, cheating, fairness? Ethics is concerned wiih that 
most ethical of things the spirit. And just as the best things in life are hard 
to define and measure so the best thing in sport is hard to measure - 
"spirit of the game." 

What is the "spirit of the game"? First it is a game, not a matter of life and 
death. The conse(|uences are temporary and the results not critical. Be- 
cause of this mistakes can be made and learn'. ig can take place without 
drastic penalties. Games are fun. In order to b^ f jn the competition should 
be nearly ecjual and the outcome should be mainly in the balance (you're 
not risking anything if you know you'll be beaten every time). This balance 
should be tipped due to the superiority of the players in these attributes 
which epitomize that game such as specific skills, positioning, speed, en- 
durance, desire. The scales should not he tipped by extraneous factors 
such as the officiating, the conduct of the spectators or by stacking the 
cards or the players before the game Finally the players should like them- 
seha»s and their opponents when they're finished and have a feeling of 
euphoria whether they won or lost. The spirit of the game is the only 
thing in the game which is lasting — it is what you and the player remember 
years hence. Fairplay enhances the spirit of the game, cheating destroys 
the spirit of the game. 

The ethic of Western societies is perhapb the Judeo-Christian ethic of con- 
cern for others When this is carried into the game situation the result is 
good s[)ortsmanship. Concern is mirro^'^Hl in concern for one's opponent 
and a desire not to take unfair advantajie. WHIie While's asking that a<i 
Hnglish runner not be distjualified because of her confusion as to track 
markings at Madison S([uare Garden i'; that kind of sportsmanshij). if the 
line between cheating and uaine strategy is still fuzzy examine your mo- 
tives for putting in a certain pla\, 's u to outsmart your o{)ponents or to 
take unfair advantage of the rules? H the line is still fuzzy you might use a 
more pragmatic approach and say "would I he proud to announce this to 
everyone?" 
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Intercoiiepiate sports programs have always held a fascination for wom- 
en, probably because they were prohibited to us for so long. Perhaps 
not prohibited exactly, but so circumscribed by prejudice and tradition 
that no one openly admitted to encouraging; or engaging in this form of 
com[)etition. It simply was not acceptable for women t(/ develop a high 
iovel of skill and compete against other women with equally high skill 
development. We were a little inconsistent with this point of view on oc- 
casion. Remember our field hockey clubs — the distanceb we traveled each 
weekend to play, our regional tournaments with three games a day and 
our national teams? There may be a f(»w persons around who remember 
the beginnings of the golf tournament some 28 years ago when the woman 
who started that tournament was professionally ostracize' ! for her efforts. 

Today the picture has changed dramatically. Vi e talk o{uin\y of the won- 
lost records of our teams and take personal pridf* in the accomplishments 
of our women athletes. This is a much healthier attitude and refle.:ls our 
acceptance .he philosophy of providing opportunities for the highly 
skilled girl v\hich is. of course, what intercollegiate athletics is all about 

The excitement of intercollegiate sports for women cannot be denied. 
We're rei.oiving attention that we never had i)eforo Pictures are appear- 
ing in (he nowsj)apers. We're being interviewed on TV. The results of our 
contests are being reported on the sports pages. We're even having to 
build trophy cases to display the hardware our women are collecting. This 
is in direct contrast to what most of u? are used to. No one but us ever got 
excited over the news that the 9 o'clock basketball class beat the II) 
o'clock class 15-5. 

Our enthusiasm for intercollegiate programs is under,standable. For so long 
we believed the stresses and strains of all out physical effort wore so mo- 
bow harmful to women and it is a welcome change to know that thi.s is 
not the case. It is exciting to watch graceful, highly skilled women going 
all out to attain the goal they seek. 

Our research on women in sports seems to support a more realistic view 
of women'.s capabilities. The few energy cost studies which have i)oen 
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C()mf)lGt(;(l indicale thnl women are capable of a j^real deal more in the 
way of endurance, slrenj^lh and aii out efforts than we f)reviously believed. 
Researchers have found no evidence of physical or physiological harm in 
women who f)artici.pate in highly competitive activities. We are still col- 
lecting evidence about the effects of highly com()etitive sports on tho per- 
sonality of women I)u( to date we find no major deviations when we com- 
pare women athletes to women who do not engage in sports. Socially and 
ciilturully the barriers against women in s()ort seem to be disappearing. In 
Jact, so far as we arc able to determine there is no research evidence that 
would negate our offering intercollegiate f)rograms for women. 

It seems clear that the one thing our research has not shown and about 
which we do need specific knowledge is the positive effects of competi- 
tion on girls and women. It is not enough to know that negative eff/^ds 
are negligible, we must know what the positive values are for these |)ro- 
grams. 

In the many speeches given and articles written about the importance of 
providing o|)i)ortunilies for the highly skilled woman, each speaker or 
writer has stressed the importance of developing a unitpie or new ap- 
l)roach to women's programs in order to avoid the mistakes that have been 
glaringly ap|)arent in men's intercollegiate programs. The men themselves 
have urged us to be creative in these matters. 

it appears to be ver\ difficult for us to conceive of new ways of solving 
old [)roblems. I wonder why we can't become innovative in the field of 
intercollegiate sports just as we have in other aspects of the physical edu- 
cation program. I am convinced that unless we can find new solutions to 
these old problems women's sports will become a pale re()lica of all that 
is undesirable in men's sports-a fate that in the 192()'s led to com|)let(; re- 
jection of thos(? kinds of opf)ortunities for women. 

The future of intercollegiate sf)orts looks promising. The enthusiasm on 
the f)art of women participants and our professional teacher-coaches is 
high. Research tells us we aren't causing any harm. Com|)etitive op|)or- 
tunities for women are increasing at all levels. So what are the problems 
associated with intercollegiate programs for women? 

The problems do not lie in the larger conce|)ts of a |)hilosophy which 
emi)races intercollegiate Sf)orts for women but lathcr the |)roblems come 
to the surface when we ^et right down to the details of how these pro- 
grams are to be conducted. 

Our pbdo.sophy must not only include the possi!)ility of intercollegiate 
programs but it must also be our guide for making the hard decisions 
about recruitment, eligibility, scholarships and all the other i)roblems as* 
sociated with the condndrof intercollegiate programs. Our hang-uf)s come 
because we IcmkI to subscribe to one kind of a f)hilosophy but f)racti(:e 
(juit'e a different one. 

What do we believe'' If we think giving mon(jy to woiikmi because they 
have athletic ability is basically an unsound proc(;dunj then let's say so 



and let's completely eliminate scholarships to women athletes. If we be- 
lieve the social outcome of highly competitive atWelics is not a desirable 
or appropriate ^»oal and can be better accomplished through other chan- 
nels then let's say so openly and lei's forget social hours. If we believe the 
only purpose for playing the game is to win a national championship then 
let's say so and let us strive to produce nothing but national champions. 
If we believe gate receipts lead to abuses and commercialism let's say so 
and |)rohibit any consideration of this as a source of revenue. If we be- 
lieve (he giving of awards is inconsistent with our stated goals then let's 
eliminate awards entirely— even the symbolic ones. 

I don't happen to subscribe to all these extreme points of view but the 
point I want to make is that we must determine what we do believe and 
then build our programs accordingly. Confusion, distrust and disillusion- 
ment result when we say we believe one thing but our practices reflect 
(juite the opi)osite. Whatever we decide our stance to be. let's be sure we 
are consistent with what we say ond with what we do. 
Let's take a look at some of these problem areas. We may find that we 
need to look at some of these areas in a little different light than we have 
historically. 

bet's start with recruitment. Kor many of us our first reaction to the term is 
a negative one. I wonder why because we all recruit and we have done so 
for years. We don't call it recruiting but that's what we've been doing. We 
call it various things such as a high school sports day. a career day. a clinic 
or a workshop. We invite to our campuses high school junio! and seniors 
and preferably only those girls who are interested in majoring in physical 
education. We see nothing wrong with this practice do vve'^ We ask our 
graduates to be on the lookout for talented girls to send to their alma 
mater. Do wv (lisai)prove of this kind of recruiting'^ Apparently not. but 
now that we have intercollegiate teams and we begin to look for girls with 
s[)ccial talents recruiting takes on a different meaning. I don't know of an 
institution in this country tha* doesn't attempt to recniit superior students, 
-superior in all aspects of collegiate life. Are we women really opposed 
to recruiting or are we just ot)|)Ose(l to jny recruiting practices which go 
beyond what we have traditionally enga^'t d in'^ 

The problem of recruitment leiids iuii.i - > to another and even inoro 
difficult area and that is the athletic scholaihiiip. 

S(:holarshi|)s used to be awarded to those persons with superior cognitive 
abilities as measured bv pa|)er und pencil tests of recall. Only a few schol- 
arships were available and it was a high honor indeed to possess one. 
Now wo find a great variety in the number of scholarships available and 
the person who goes through four years of college without some sort of 
scholarship, grant or aid is the exception raOier than the rule so it seems. 

I suspect that what wo dislike about athletic scholarships is the prospect 
of buying talent and vying with one another to induce a talented student 
to chose my school over another. We object to paying people to f)lay. This 



violates a doep sealed notion we have thai [)eople ought lo play for the 
sheer joy of the activity and not In anticipation of monetary rewards. 

Mow are we going to finance these intercollegiate programs? Obviously 
our moager recreation budgets of the past on v^hich we ran our intramural 
and S[)orts day programs will not suffice for intercollegiate programs. 

The principle of using a [)ercentage of student fees to support student ac- 
tivities is wx»ll established on most campuses. This would be a logical place 
lo start. The argument against using student fees which one is likely to 
hear, does not ai)pear \'ali(l to me. The argument says u/e are seekinj^ 
funds for a relatively small number of students and we are taking money 
collected from the entire student body, which is not fair, i would disagree. 
Monies from student fees help sup|)ort all kinds of student interest groups. 

We recognize differences In interests and attempt to provide opportunities 
for the varying interests of the student body. The request for support of 
women's intercollegiates is but another example of an interest group. 

A second t)ossibility for funding is the women's physical education de- 
partmental budget, if th(j |)rogram of intercollegiate athletics really |)ro- 
vides a meaningful educational experience then the ex()enses should a|)- 
pear under "instructional Costs" on departmental budgets. This then 
places the intercollegiate |)rograni as an integral part of the |)bysical edu- 
cation curriculum which is where many f)e()ple feel it belongs. 

Much of the su[)port for the Intercollegiate programs as well as the intra- 
mural i)rograms comes from the departments of physical education for 
women anyway. This sup[)ort is in -the form of ecpiipment, su|)plies. fa- 
cilities and most im|)ortantly, leadershif). Th(jse arc not small items. There 
are some Indden dangers hercj which every administrator recognizes. We 
cannot and should not expect to simply add to the work load of our wom- 
en faculty members even if they are willing to take on the coachip'4 of a 
team, ^ ' 

A third source of income is gate rec(ji[)ts. Many cringe when this is men- 
tioned. We stjom lo (itpiale gaUj rcjceipts with all kinds of undesirable i)rac- 
tices. Certainly i would not deny that such possibilities exist but neither 
can I assum(i that all Pandora's evils will descend on nie if 1 s(dl or buy a 
(ick'jt to a womcMi's si)orting (JV(jnt. Perha|)s gate r(j(:ei|)ts can be a legiti- 
mate source of r(j\'(jnu(J without ruining a program. 1 would not like to 
(bjpcjnd sol(d\ on gate reccnpts to su[)[)ort my int(jrcoll(jgiate i)r()gram. 

There artj some other difficult areas of concern in the intercoll(Jgiat(J pro- 
gram besides recruttmcml. scholarships ami finances. We ought to men- 
tion awards W(j'v(j argu(jd this (piestion for years and neither si(l(j has 
ronvlnccid th(j othcjr 1 think !he Commission has solved the problem (juite 
(dl for its nationtd tournanxjnts by providing ajS\nib()lic award which is 
to b(j similar for all tournam<Mits ft would b(» nic(» If vv(j could determintJ 
ou" stance on this cpiestion so that wc could (l(»vote our att(jntion to oth(jr 
things. l\M-haps wa need to go back to oui- bLsic b(diefs about the purpose* 
of competition for our answcjrs. Do we rcjally b(di(jve individucd participa- 
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lion is increased I)y iho i)ossiI)ilily of receiving awards and if this is so is 
it really a **i}a(r' motivation? Frankly I can't see much danger in a situa- 
tion in which awards will be ovei emphasized. We won't have that much 
money in our Inulgets for a long time to allow us to purchase expensive 
awards 

There are a couple more problem areas which are deserving of mention. 
They are eligibility and amateur status. The Standards statement is fairly 
clear on these points. In our programs we want to deal only with the 
amateur Yet the distinction l}etween amateur and professional is increas- 
ingly difficult to determine. It s hard to think of a college woman who ol- 
ficiates an intramural game for pay as a professional And what about the 
Olympic Gold Medal winner-is she an amjiteur in our book and should 
she be allowed to compete at our level of intercollegiate events? All sports 
governing boards can and do estal)lish their own definitions of anateur- 
ism. About the l)est we can do is to I^e aware of these definitions and give 
guidance vvliere we can. But let's be careful that we don't ignore these 
other definitions just because we don't agree with them. 

As far as intercoIlegiat(j eligibibty is concerned we tend to look I)ack at 
our historical viewpoint which said in effect, if you do well in your aca- 
demic work you may then play on our teams. Is this what we really vv^ant'^ 
Are we concerned that only the academically average or ai)ove average 
student be allowed to [)arlicipale and are we saying conversely, the aca- 
demically inferior student should not partici[)ate? Or are we justified in 
this regulation by saying that we are protecting the student I)y seeing that 
slie lakes care of her most im[)orlanl responsiI)ilities first — that is her aca- 
demic work. How does this square with our professed belief of a sport for 
every girl and all the values sports are supposed to hold for tlie j)artici- 
panls? 

Our standards say that our participants must I)e "enrolled as full time un- 
dergraduate students who maintain the academic average recpiired for 
j)articipalion in other campus activities at her institution." Again, our 
philosophy has not permitted the bringing to our campuses of athletically 
talented individuals who are not students. This is why we establish eli- 
gibility rules. But are these reasonable in light of the kind of academic 
world into which we are moving and in fact, in which we are living today*' 
Are the rules and regulations which have governed men's sports for years 
the kind of rules and rcigulnlions we wish to follow as we develop inter- 
collegiate sports [)rograms for women? 

We must dare to be different. We must see the proI)lems in tlieir true per- 
spectives and we must know what we I)oliove. We must auticij)ate the di- 
rection of growth ratlujr than accept the [)atterns of the [)ast as the only 
solutions to tluj problems of today. 

My assignm()nt was to [)resent problems— \ our assignmtMit is to find tluj 
future directions. One of the r(jaso'is you an* attending tins conference is 
to [)ool your exptntise and come up with new solutions to assist all of us 
in pointing the direction for the future. 



should hke ,0 close with a fable en.i.led the Hare and the Tortoise The 
a ,b.t and the turtle were having a race. The rabbit was so far ahead he 

MS turtle had passed h.m up and was crossing the finish line to win the 
race. 1 su,.,.est there is a moral to this story that mav have significaTce for 
us. was one of the rabbits in the race for increr'sed intercolle« a e , 

de Mi r 7°"r ' ''I"' "'"'^ ' "^'""^ - tu tie's 

nrn!.;.! ™ • ^1 "'^'^'"^ ''««-«'^ili'y of intercollegiate 

programs for women but 1 don't want to dash full speed ahead, ignoring 
obs acles and making expedient decisions which 1 regret later. iWould 

cally and educationally sound program of which we can be justifiably 



INTRAMURAL SPORTS FOR WOMEN 
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No form of participation in our area of education requires as many im- 
mediate decisions to be made as does intramurals. 1 know of no other 
physical education program that has received more abuse than intramu- 
rals. Until a few years ago. all the relatives (safety, recreation, health in- 
tramurals and varsity athletics) were blood sisters. All accepted the same 
home_ All lived with physical education. 1 consider that intramurals have 
had the worst of it. All the others have claimed stepchild treatment, but at 
eas they were stronger, or older, or healthier, or more attractive, or 
(better ye ) courted by some other branch of the family. No one con- 
sidered adopting intramurals We thought we had a Cinderella crying the 
Wellesley motto-"to serve, not to be served." She was a little plain 
rather a drag, yet expensive just the same. In the true meaning of the ex- 
pression- you could dress her up. but you couldn't take her out a„v 
place. Let me state that maybe we have here a case of real usury. 
1 am wondering if some of the grand, old women of our profe.s.sion inten- 
lona ly and mainly established serious intramural programs to divert in- 
terest away from the varsity programs 1 am also wondering (moaning no 
d srespect to those fine women) if such a move gave more comfort to the 
adults than it gave protection to the girls. Perhaps the old girls shared the 
ame dream that ), B Nash and otl|ers bad. They dreamed of a triangular 
lormat.on. The broad base of concern for physical education was on the 
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bottom, and a small bit of varsity was on the top. Thousands shared that 
dream. It was a beautiful dream, but it did not materialize. Now it is not a 
dream-just part of the history of physical education. 
While considering usury. I would be less than honest not to mention that 
the request of the Division of Men's Athletics, to have DGWS join with 
them in the formation of the National Intramural Sports Council, caused 
me to consider the possibility of that horrible practice. DGWS already 
had an organization structure for WAA's and GAA's While there was no 
organization for elementary level intramurals, the National Intramural 
Association was thought to have the corner on all other intramural pro- 
grams. The DMA alone was without intramural emphasis. Nevertheless, 
the co-ed approach may have been justified and may prove to be a very 
wise move in the long run. It appears that the women are not to be "used" 
- not in NISC anyway. 

NISC has uncovered the interest of the Recreation Division'in intramurals. 
Would it make a difference if. in the restructuring of AAHPER. it were 
decided that intramurals belong to recreation and not to physical educa- 
tion? There is logic to this, and many have asked why the NISC project was 
not placed in the Recreation Division? After reviewing the purposes, goals, 
and activities of the present women's programs, recreation seems to be a* 
most suitable home for them. 

At the National Conference on Total Campus Recreation held in Wash- 
ington. D. C. in January of 1968. the recreation people were posit'-,r that 
intramurals would be more appropriately located in recreation lhan in 
physical education. There is good reason for the intramural peopie to 
*'swing over." 

One of the recommendations of the Recreation Conference, for the total 

campus recreation coordinator, was: 

"The coordinator of this advisory body should be identified with the 
administrative level of operation having the prestige and influence 
that will insure effective cooperation and coordination, preferably a 
vice president." 

^ There you have it- a lesson the men learned from their colleagues who 
serve as athletic directors. Get next to the top man. On many college 
campuses, the A.D. reports directly to and only to the president. The goal 
is to shorten the gap. cut through those waiting in line, forget the channel 
of communications, crenie a new slot. It seems like a good idea for those 
with similar interests to group together. However, as a segment gets far- 
ther from the top and farther from the money, the idea doesn't seem too 
good after all. Talk about responsibilities does not mean very much unless 
there is accorppanying talk about authority, and evidence of sufficient fi- 
nancial support 40 match the responsibilities. 

The physical educators take a dim view of the decentralization of authori- 
ty and facilities. Their long struggle for adequate budgets leave them ap- 
palled at a developing recreational philosophy which maintains that fa- 
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cilities bein^ available in the broadest sense means thai the buildings are 
available to accommodate the students' leisure. Unstructured activity and 
free play are old terms, but encouraging a philosophy vs^hich insists on 
space bein^ available for "drop in" students is very disturbing to physical 
educators who are crying for space for recjuired programs. 

Another home is now willing and able to accommodate intramurals. This 
is the Student Union. Both recreation and student union officials are eager 
for a master's degree with a specialization for campus recreation mana- 
gers. Along this line, we must come to grips with the variety of activity 
clubs found on the campuses. They do not receive much attention until 
they become important, and they become important when they require 
money. Too often, when a club moves, the leadership, the student interest 
goes with it. and those who nurtured them in the first place are without 
both. When the intramurals and the varsities must ^hare funds, it is diffi- 
cult for those representing intramurals to remember that the intent is to 
aid intramurals. not to degrade the varsity Whereas varsity participation 
encourages the selection of freedom for those who have top ability, intra- 
murals foster the concept of equality of opportunity for all who wish to 
participate. When varsities and intramurals are housed in the same struc- 
ture, there are compatible yet conflicting elements To the extent that you 
have one form of participation, you cannot have the other. It is interesting 
that there is forever this great desire to give evidence of a high degree of 
participation in the intramural program. Yet. there still is embarrassment 
and whispering about abundant varsity participation. Do you suppose we 
treasure equality more than freedom? We are in a bind. The team sports, 
which are losing ground, may become the only activities which other de- 
partments will not want to sponsor. It was a mistake not to require a high 
level of skill performance from the girls in their class and in intramural 
programs. Perhaps we should look towards an expansion of women's var- 
sity participation as a key to enhancing and enriching the other women's 
programs. 

The college girl has too much to do and too little time in which to do it. 
Why should she participate in a program which requires nothing of her 
and gives little to her? While physical education women are notorious for 
their organizational and administrative skills, it is questionable that these 
skills can entice girls to the intramural programs. Good administrative 
ability on the part of others is not the key to a student's selection of extra- 
curricular activities. 

Now is the time to determine what is the key to a student's selection of .ex- 
tracurricular activities. Now is a time for the would-be coaches to remem- 
ber both freedom and equality. Now is the time of freedom in our pro- 
grams, intramurals represent equality of opportunity. Now. before the in- 
volvement is out of hand, is the time to make deci.sions. Now is a time to 
decide on a home for intramurals. "The heart is still aching to seek, but 
the feet question whether." 
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A MOUNTAIN AND ITS MARKINGS 

Phyllis Bailey 
Ohio State University 
Columbus. Ohio 



Islands in ihe sky, peaks lhal soar-lhal is precisely what moiinlains are. 
I cannol resist ihe lempUUion of comparing a recreational si)orls program 
lo a mountain since they share in common certain characteristics. As we 
begin to contemplate a mountain, we can be sure that some people will 
simply sit at its base and ignore its height. Others will enjoy the floor of 
the mountain valley for picnics, sunbathing, or viewing. But most people 
will climb it, at least part way. 

Seven main trails lead to the mounlaintop, although these are not the only 
ones. In many cases, small loop trails may lead off, and new loops should 
continue to be constructed. Other major trails for the future are already 
on the planning boards, aiid some campus communities will need to con- 
struct these sooner than others. Some of the existing trails are still being 
improved so please watch your footing. 

The first trail is the open recreation or (irop-/n ira//, which enables a stu- 
dent to come when she chooses, pursue the sport activities she wishes, and 
play with a casual air or in great earnest. This program meets individual 
interests and is designed for the majority of the students. 
Although this program operates best when it has use of a separate recrea- 
tion or intramural building on campus, the lack of such a building is not a 
legitimate excuse for skipping it. Since it takes time for women students 
to become accustomed to stopping by to play, we must be willing to pro- 
vide that time by establishing hours in which facilities are available and 
keep the hours constant. We must have patience and not become upset if a 
facility is unused at the very time we need space to conduct an extra class 
or practice session. If we believe this program is worthwhile, we must give 
it lime to develop. 

We have always been concerned about keeping facilities full. We have 
walked into the gymnasium and upon finding four girls playing, our 
thoughts probably have turned to making plans that would involve more 
students. Have we perhaps forgotten what pleasure those four girls were 
having? Or did we slop to think that others might drop by and join them? 
Did we consider that the four students might be happy to find this relief 
from the crowd, of which they were forced to be a part most of the day? 
The intramural tournament trail is a well-trodden and well-established one 
which provides competitive sport experiences for the masses of women 
students. Such competitive contests can fulfill needs for individuals at 
several different levels of performance skills, and if we believe lhal com- 



pclUion is good for one group of performers, we must support the thesis 
that competition can be good for other groups. 

I find no logic which suggests that women's intramural competition is use- 
less, while at the same time contending' that women's intercollegiate com- 
petition is vital. If intramural sports competition is declininj^, it may be 
because it is run at the same pace used 20 years ago. Try shortening the 
length of a tournament. Then take advantage of the facilities freed by this 
shortened length of time to develop a greater variety of competitive 
events. If different tournaments were introduced every three or four 
weeks and events dovetailed, the whole array of tournament packages 
might appear more inviting to students. Try dispersing throughout the sea- 
son cne-day tournaments, in which a student is asked to compete by giv- 
ing only one or two hours of her time. Add new gimmicks occasionally to 
change the appearance of the tournaments. 

Combining events into a larger special feature may be successful. On our 
campus, we combined the tournaments into a week of competition, gave it 
a clever name, and offered an unusual trophy. V "^as a success Between 
700 and 900 women students participated enthusiastically in five days of 
activities involving 15 different sports. 

The next three trails are those phases of the program which closely repre- 
sent most community recreation programs. The trails on this pari of the 
mountain ofler possibilities for reaching other campus groups, with the 
hope that once students participate and enjoy these activities, they will 
more readily join comparable community groups after graduation. 

First among these is the recj^eational sporls club trail which provides both 
sport and social participation. Members join the club to play and to be- 
come ac(|uamted with other members. 

Individuals sincerely interested in a sport want to improve their skills. 
Therefore, the club adviser should be ready to give both individual and 
group instruction at the request of club members. The sport's emphasis 
centers upon competitive events within the club group. AltViough contests 
should vary and handicap systems used so that everyone has a cha.^ce to 
win, some contests should be planned that enable the best-skilled to excel 
so that they also may find satisfaction in the sports club. 
As the season progresses and the members have competed against each 
other several times, the better-skilled players will want to pit their ability 
against players from other groups. It is then that competition among club 
members from different colleges and universities begins, thus forming an 
extramural sports program. The extramural portion of this program never 
was, and must never be allowed to become, the club's main purpose. 
The trail markings of the club programs in many cases have been seriously 
damaged because they have been mistaken for the trails of intercollegiate 
competition. Although the rogularlv scheduled meeting time, the instruc- 
tional aspect, and the contests with students from other campuses are 
common to both programs, each has different purposes. Think for a mo- 



menl eiboul the structure, purpose, and activities of the ladies' clubs at the 
local golf course and bowling lanes. These groups are among the recrea- 
tional sports clubs of the community. Think about the adaptations that 
should be made to provide a similarly exciting program for college stu- 
dents, and then formulate the recreational sports clubs for your campuN 
community. 

The trail of the recreation sports director is short but of vital importance. 
These are the days of mass classes, mass meetings, and huge living com- 
plexes Students find themselves forced to follow a life based upon highly 
structured patterns It is normal that one of their reactions is a desire to 
decide what they want to play and how they want to play it. 

Add to this the resident hall life of today. On the large university campus- 
es today, students really live in hotels. On my campus, there are resident 
hcills t^nt range from 11 to 24 floors and house from 600 to 1.000 students. 
If thi.*- the situation on your campus, and students want to "do their 
thing." why not adopt the "resort hotel" program by establishing an office 
for a recreation sports director in each resident hall. The director should 
keep regular office hours during the entire school year. She should pub- 
licize all sports programs offered, and interested students could sign up 
for all events through her. In addition, students who wanted special sports 
events for their resident hall could go to the recreation sports director and 
arrange for equipment and facilities. Taking our service to the students is 
another time-saving device which might encourage more women students 
to participate. 

The trail o.' recreotiona/ sport classes might well be dubbed the trail of 
campus public relations. Since our responsibility is to provide recreation, 
why not offer sport classes just for fun. for Ihe women of our faculty, staff, 
and student body? The classes would provide an opportunity for them to 
learn, enjoy themselves, and make new friends. Certainly, no harm and 
much good can result from these three groups mingling and enjoying each 
other's company. Every situation which enables students and faculty to 
demonstrate how rrnch alike they are as human beings helps release ten- 
sions within the campus community. Registration fees could cover all op- 
erating expenses of the program except for the administrative personnel, 
who would establish and oversee the program. 

Certainly there must be a trail for co-recreation. On California campuses, 
this trail will be a main thoroughfare, while in the Midwest it will proba- 
bly be 0 side trail. The co-recreation program should be developed in ad- 
dition to. no* rather than, any of the other trails, all of which serve dif- 
ferent purpf ses. The administrative responsibilities for co-recreation 
should be shared by the men and women in every respect. 

The last irail leads directly to the summit of the mountain— the trail of 
iniercollGgiaie competition. Those beginning this trail should first ac- 
kno ledge that if they expect to meet the challenge of reaching the sum- 
mit they should have a high degree of skill and dedication. The partici- 
pants must commit themselves to a regular schedule of participation in- 
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volving many hours of hard practice and concerted effort. However, no 
matter how skilled and dedicated a player may be. she cannot become a 
champion unless she has the self-confidence to know she can be a cham- 
pion. 

Many of the problems facing the intercollegiate program could be mini- 
mized if the athletic department staff decided ^^ether they wanted an 
intercollegiate program, an extramural program, or both. The national 
association, through DGWS. also needs to aid in sucn decisions. Hovv can 
we suggest that we v.">. conducting national championships when quality ol 
performance is not c.i established standard? 

The greatest visibility to provide a full-scale intercollegiate program for 
women is afforded through national championships. The dedicated effort 
of the DGWS in promoting championships lias been admirable. However, 
many more of us should be involved in completing the intercollegiate 
trail Sta»° and regional tournaments should be established as a gateway 
to national tournaments. Such labor will require considerable time and 
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Herein lies our challenge, our mountain. Let us continue to re-evaUiate, to 
reconstruct, and to rebuild the trails of our mountain ,n such ways tha 
students not only fino enjoyment for the moment but learn the potent al 
trailways they may pursue throughout adulthood. Let us make the pro- 
gram of our mountain so stimulating that individuals will be se f-motiyated 
to apply their sports knowledge ana skill on other recreational mountains. 



REACTORS 



Mary Bowman 
San Jose State College 
San Jose., California 



Can the seven trails be implemented on college campuses today? All of 
them are acceptable and worthwhile. However, the fundamental key for 
the implementation of these programs is personnel In the present aca- 
demic situation, the .rst six trails should be classified as "O"-'-''-^'-""^', 
It would be improper to include them within the academic department, o 
the institutions because the departments are assigned acuity on the basis 
of student-faculty ratios or credit-student-faculty formulas. 
Therefore if one wished to incorporate these six programs into the col- 
lege or university environment, several courses could be taken, for ex- 
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ample, the non-inslruclional programs could he withdrawn from the aca- 
demic department of physical education and a separate college recreation 
service department with its own funds, facilities, and personnel could be 
establisbed. A second method which might permit implementation would 
be to retain the recreation services within the scope of the physical edu- 
cation department by appointing a nonacademic staff to direct the sport 
programs. A third alternative would be to alter the basis for awarding 
faculty to departments and to change promotion criteria. 
The seventh trail, intercollegiate sports, fits into the instructional program, 
its position is precarious and depends upon whether it remains truly an 
educational, teaching-learning program cr whether it becomes an enter- 
tainment function and public relations tool of the college. As an instruc- 
tional program, facilities, funding, and staffing should be a function of the 
physical education department. Staffing again becomes a fundamental is- 
sue Unless departments recognize coaching as a teaching responsibility 
and not as released time or extra pay for "moonlighting" duties, exploita- 
tion of personnel will be the outcome. 



Jackie Hoyt 
California State College 
Los Angeles. California 



The term extramural has several meanings. I am not convinced that the 
statement in the DGWS publication, We Believe, is the best functioning 
definition for extramural competition. Perhaps the cO' *^ oion over the 
word extramurol indicates the need for a revision o** .iie statement. We 
have considered the existing definition in the development of our extra- 
mural program. The forms of extramural competition include sport days, 
telegraphic meets, invitational events, and intercollegiate programs, thus 
including a/i of these programs as part of the extramural program. 

Phyllis Bailey spoke of seven recreational sport trails. Although the first 
six trails can be considered "recreational sports," I believe the seventh 
trail belongs to another sphere. The term "recreation" cannot be used to 
describe a program -.vhicli involves coaching, training, leagues, and sched- 
uled games. This program, in my college, is part of the instructional pro- 
gram and, by providing various sport activities within this program, we are 
providing for the needs of the highly skilled girl who chooses to commit 
herself to the top of the mountain. If we, as physical educators, do not pro- 
vide these opportunities within the educational structure, we are responsi- 
ble for the accidents which might occur on the trails that our college wom- 
en follow outside of the educational selling. If we do not establish this 
trail we are also denying ourselves the opportunity of teaching at its 
highest level. 
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Trail ihiee, which leads along the recreational sports club trail, is the only 
trail which provides extramural experience. The purposes of this program 
were described as social and sport participation It was also mentioned 
that the extramural portion of this program never was, nor should be, al- 
lowed to become the main purpose of the club. Does this serve any pur- 
pose? Could a club or team threaten the existence of the intramural pro- 
gram by competing against a team or club outside of the college or uni- 
versity? If the members of a recreational sports club desire a higher level 
of competition than the one existing within their group, is there opportuni- 
ty for them to move from the recreational sports club concept to the level 
of an intercollegiate team? And, if they are allowed to do this, does the 
group return to a recreational sports club the following year? 
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INVOLVEMENT- 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS 



UNITED STATES 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION 



Belmar Gunderson 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

In 1964, a tennis questionnaire was sent to 288 colleges throughout the 
United States (Alaska excluded).! Of those polled. 233 (817f) responded. 
The survey indicated that 627^ of the colleges had tennis teams, 667( em- 
ployed tennis coaches or advisors and 567^ had players who participated 
in state, section, or national collegiate tournaments. In addition, 587^ of 
the schools offered financial assistance to students competing in these 
tournaments. These results indicate the widespread popularity of tennis. 
A similar survey will be conducted in 1970 and it is probable that the 
percentage will be greatly increased. 

There are opportunities for college women to participate in state or sec- 
tional tournaments, and m the USLTA Women's Collegiate Championship, 
which was officially recognized by the USLTA as a National Tournament, 
in 1958. Any women student who is presently enrolled as a fulltime under- 
graduate student in a university, college or junior college, and is ap- 
proved by her college as meeting its academic requirements and meets the 
Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics for Women standards for compe- 
tition is eligible. Since 1963. this championship has rotated every two 
years to a new location. From the original site in St. Louis, the tourna- 
ment has been held at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. 
Stanford University, and Carleton College, Northfield. Minnesota. Cur- 
rently the tournament is being held at New Mexico State University in Las 
Cruces. 

The goal of most competitive tennis players is to play in one of the inter- 
national championships. Probably the most difficult task for a player to 
achieve is to play in the All England Championships at Wimbledon. Eng- 
land. This tournament is limited to ninety-six women and 128 men who 
come from all over the world to compete. 

For women tennis players there are presently two international trophies 
open for competition, the Wightman Cup and the Federation Cup. Wight- 
man Cup competition is limited to Great Britain and the United States. The 
Federation Cup. the feminine counterpart of the Davis Cup. is open to all 
member nations of the International Lawn Tennis Federation. Three 
matches, two singles and one doubles are played during the span of one 
week and in the same location. In the seven years that the Federation Cup 
has been in existence. Australia and the United States have dominated the 
play. 

I C^ithnrnto Sample. "Survey on Stalu.s of Tonnis". (Unpublished paper). 1964 
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The USLTA. founded in 1881. "is a nationwide, non-commercial member- 
ship organization devoted to the development of tennis as n means of 
healthful recreation and physical fitness and to the maintenance of high 
standards of amateurism, fair play and sportsmanship."- The executive 
secretary (appointed last year) and the office staff in New York are the 
only paid members of the association. There are. in addilion to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and delegates al large, sixly-eighl committees. 

The committees which you people might be most concerned with arc: the 
AAHPER-USLTA Joint Committee, the Junior Development Committee, 
the Women's Collegiate Championships Committee, the International Play 
Committee, Rules and Discipline Committee. Women's and Girls Advisory 
Co:nmittee and the Women's Coordinating Committee. 

The function of the AAHPER-USLTA Joint Committee on tennis is to pro- 
pose and implement plans and procedures for improved teaching and 
promotion of tennis in schools and colleges. For ihe past three or four 
years the Lifetime Sports Education Project of AAHPER has worked close- 
ly with this committee and been very active in conducting workshops for 
teachers. In the past year alone over S30.000 was spent by the Lifetime 
Sports Education Project to conduct leadership clinics in Wisconsin. Illi- 
nois. Georgia. South Carolina. Tlorida. Puerto Rico, Louisiana. Tennessee. 
Kentucky, Michigan and Indiana with follow-up clinics in an additional 
Iwenty-one states. 

The Junior Development Committee is one of the most active and one of 
the largest committees of the USLTA with thirty-five members. All section- 
al chairmen are also members of this committee. Each section has a chair- 
man for junior development. Part of the membership dues of all adults as 
well as junior players (under 19) is spent on junior development. 

The Women's Collegiate Championships Committee is under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Monroe C. Lewis. The committee's purpose is to encour- 
age participation, to establish policies and make recommendations. Fur- 
ther, it sets standards and eligibility rules and provides guidelines, infor- 
mation and procedures for the conduct of all USLTA sanctioned college 
women's tournaments. The committee must approve any major changes in 
tournament policy and then recommend these changes to the USLTA. 
They also select the new location of the National Collegiate Champion- 
ships every tv/o years. 

The Women's and Girls Advisory Committee has as its main function the 
promotion r.\nd welfare of girls and women's tennis (including its prob- 
lems) within the United States. 

The Women's Coordinating Committee has taken over the former Wight- 
man Cup and Federation Cup Committees and deals with all aspects of in- 



^Unilprf Siatas lawn Tantm /\ssocialion Officioi T«nnis Voorhook ant! Cuida N'cw York H O 
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lernational tennis play for women. There are two categories of tennis 
players recognized by the USLTA: amateur., and players. 

Any tennis player is an amateur who does not receive and has not 
received directly or indirectly pecuniary advantage by reason of (1) 
being reimbursed for reasonable expenses actually incurred by him in 
connection with his participation in a tournament, match or exhibi- 
tion, or (2) being a recipient of a scholarship or other benefits au- 
thorized by his school (high school, college or university) which do not 
affect his eligibility as a tennis player for such school. An undergradu- 
ate or graduate student in regular fulltime attendance at a recognized 
high school, college or university, or a faculty member as described 
below, will not lose amateur status because of accepting employment' 
as (7^) counselor at a summer camp, or (b) an assistant to a teaching 
professional or (c) an employee or tennis instructor at a club of a sec- 
tional or district association of the USLTA. a city recreation depart- 
ment or its equivalent, or a recognized tennis patrons organization, 
or (d) an employee or tennis instructor at a club or establishment 
where tennis is played or ( * employment in a public junior develop- 
ment program.3 

Remuneration for any such employment may only be on a fixed weekly 
or monthly basis and may not be on a lesson or hourly basis. This section 
does not apply, however, to an amateur who is ranked nationally in the 
first tweniy. Regular full-time members of the faculty of a recognized high 
school, colleg? or university may teach tennis to the pupils or roach the 
tennis team as part of their faculty assignments without affecting their 
amateur standing. The Committee on Rules and Discipline which formerly 
was called the Amateur Rules Committee is in charge of enforcing these 
regulations. However, any action taken must be done jointly with the 
president of the USLTA. Any such action taken against a player must be 
submitted in writing and approved by a majority of the members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Financial status has been anything but stable. In 1967 the USLTA entered 
into an agreement with the Licensing Corporation of America and accord- 
ing to Mr. Kelleher. past president of the USLTA. *'the contract between 
the USLTA and LCA assures the USLTA of sufficient funds to reorganize 
its administrative staff and organize an expanded program of promotion 
of the game at all levels and in all areas. He hopes, with this sound 
financial base, to implement the following key objectives: 

1. Elevate Ihe importance of tennis as an elementary school, secon- 
dary school and college sport. 

2. Increase participation in tennis al all agn levels. 

3. Generate increased tennis interest in broader income levels. 

4. Create more news value in tennis as a sport. 

5. Populrnze tennis with spectators by increasing the rate of exposure 
through vast communications media from newspapers, television, 
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radio, magazines and motion pictures to product packaging, labeling, 
promotion and displays. 

6. Raise the level of playing skills for age groups through clinics, 
tournaments and schools. 

7. Increase the reservoir of players from which to choose those who 
will represent the United States in International Competition. 

The most interesting thing about these objectives is the order in which 
they are listed. To elevate the importance of tennis and to increase parti- 
cipation at all levels have now become of paramount importance. This is 
most reassuring. Quoting from a recent stateiyent from the current presi- 
dent of the USLTA. Mr. Alastair Martin. "The*one goal of the USLTA that 
stands above all others is to induce more and more people at every age 
level to play tennis principally for their own health and enjoyment.'*^ 
This seems like a very worthwhile endeavor. Let's see what we can do to 
help achieve it 



UNITED STATES 
SPORTS FEDERATIONS 

Fran McGill 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque. New Mexico 

The following background on sports federations in this country is geared 
mainly to the United States Gymnastics Federation (USGF) because I have 
attended meetings of the USGF Governing Council as DGWS representa- 
tive for the past four years. DGWS sends liaison representatives to the 
governing bodies of many national organizations concerned with girls and 
women's sports. Among these are the \mateur Athletic Union Commit- 
tees, the Olympic Sports Committees. . ..d the United States Sports Feder- 
ations. Liaison representation does not. however, imply endorsement of 
every stand taken by an organization. 

Although the sports federation movement really began in the early lyBOs. 
the concept of a single purpose organiJcation for each sport is not now. 



4 Tennis VS. A "IJSl.TA-I, CA Accord - A Gi.mt Step " New York Popul.u Pubhr.itions 
(December. 1967) 
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Field hockey, lacrosse, volhfyball, tennis, and golf are a few outstanding 
examples. The purpose of this type of national organization is to foster the 
development of a particular sport in the United States. Promotion efforts 
are made through individual, school, or club membership. The U.S. Sports 
Federation, however, is a federation of national organizations interested 
in either the competitive or the instructional aspects of a particular sport. 
Using USGF as an illustration, ithe voting membership of the governing 
council consists of the following organizations: 



National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
National Junior College Athletic Association 
The American Turners 
The American Sokols 

The National Association of College Gymnastics Coaches 
The National High School Gymnastics Coaches Association 
The American Association for Health. Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation 

Members of the governing council are selected by the constituent organi- 
zations they represent. AAHPER has one male and one female vote on the 
council. The governing council is empowered to establish and direct the 
general policy of USGF and meets at least once a year 

The year-round business of the federation is conducted by the Executive 
Director and other personnel. Among them is the Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary. She is primarily responsible for organizing the Women's Commit- 
tee, whose purpose is to promote gymnastics programs for girls and wom- 
en throughout the United States, and at all levels of ability. This commit- 
tee has worked closely with DGWS in formulating national compulsory 
routines and. most recently, a national judges* rating examination. 

The work of USGF is centered in its national office in Tucson, AiizJna. 
where there is a proliferous printing plant. Samples of recent publi'^ations 
are an Age-Group Gymnastic Workbook, with suggested progressions from 
ages six to 18: a Guide for Competitions and USGF HuJes, both for men 
and* for women: National High School Gymnastics Coaches Handbook; 
and National Compulsory Routines for Girls, a joint project of the USGF 
Women's Committee and DGWS. 

USGF publicizes international gymnastics events and sponsors American 
tours of foreign teams such as the Swiss tour in January 1970. For the past 
four years. USGF has held a national congress for American Gymnastic 
Coaches. Immediately following the 1969 USGF Ail-Around Champion- 
ships in Long Beach. April 1969. the first annual World Cup competition 
was held with athletes from Japan. Yugoslavia. Finland, and Canada. 

The last portion of this report concerns a more sensitive and controversial 
area- the control of all amateur sports in the United States. Closed com- 
petition in high schools is governed by stale high school athletic associa- 
tions. Men's closed competition in college ij| governed by Conferences. 
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and by the National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) or by the 
National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics (NAIA). Open competi- 
tion in 12 sports, including basketball, gymnastics, track and field, and 
swimming, has been governed by AAU since 1896. The so-called NCAA- 
AAU feud is in reality a Federation-AAU disagreement about the admin- 
istration and control of amateur athletics in the United States and the sanc- 
tion of AAU and/or Federation for open competition in certain sports. 
Many of our top male athletes have been caught in the middle of this con- 
flict and, as the level of women's competition rises, the possibility in- 
creases that they, too, may become ineligible for certain national and in- 
ternational events. 

Although schools and colleges are concerned mainly with closed competi- 
tion, many high school and college students are entering AAU or Federa- 
tion events, particularly in track and gymnastics. Participation in a Federa- 
tion-sponsored event may endanger eligibility for an AAU event in the 
same sport and vice-versa. 

Fortunately for gymnastics, a workable solution has been found. A Na- 
tional Gymnastics Commission has been established with five members 
from AAU and five members from USGF. This joint commission is respon- 
sible directly to the International Gymnastics Federation. At its first meet- 
ing, the commission evidenced progress in cooperative effort. For ex- 
ample, the commission voted that to qualify for the 1969 Cup of the Ameri- 
cas (an international gymnastics meet), gymnasts must finish in the top six 
positions in either the USGF or the AAU National Championships. 

The phenomenal growth of athletics in this country and in the world 
should indicate to those concerned that it will take a great deal of cooper- 
ation to insure high (juality competition in sport. 

Note: On October 30th, 1970, the International Gymnastics Federation 
(IGF) voted to accept the United States Gymnastics Federation as the 
official member organization from the United States and to exclude the 
Amateur Athletic Union. 



AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 



Laurine Mickelsen 
Amateur Athletic Union 
Ray town. Missouri 

The Amateur 'Athletic Union (AAU) is composed of 250.000 volunteers, 
plus a paid staff comprised of an executive director, five administrators, 
and six secretaries. The function of AAU is to govern 12 sports on the na- 
tional and international levels. The sports regulated by AAU which are of 
{)articular interest to women are aquatics (diving, synchronized swim- 
ming), !)askctball, track and field, gymnastics, judo, and luge. 

The requirements for an amateur athlete to compete in interniitional con- 
tests are* (1) amateurism, (2) membership in a recognized organization of 
the United States, (3) eligibility under the rules of a recognized American 
organization, and (4) United States citizenship. An amateur is regarded as 
"one who engages in a sport solely for the pleasure and physical, mental 
or social benefits he derives therefrom and to whom sport is nothing more 
than an avocation." 

Closed competition involves groups that operate only within the frame- 
work of their own organization. For such events, sanction from the gov- 
erning body which regulates the sport(s) involved is unnecessary. Open 
competition involves many groups, such as the YWCA. recreation depart- 
ment teams, independent clubs, and schools. As a safeguard, athletes who 
enter open competition events should be registered and receive approval 
from the official local governing body of the sport in which they engage. 

Women college students who have attained professional status can com- 
pete in closed competition within the framework of their college program. 
If, however, the college enters into open competition, they cannot com- 
pete, nor can they be reinstated unless there are extenuating circum- 
stances AAU states that: 

When competitors of the various closed organizations come together 
in "open" competitipn, they come under the /urfsdfci/on, coniroi and 
sanction of the spirts governing body in so far as that particular open 
I competition is concerned. In order for competitors from the closed 
organizations to participate in open competition, they must meet the 
eAigibiliiy requirements as established by the national sports govern- 
ing body in accordance with international rules and procedures. 
These sports organizations of restricted membership are fully autono- 
mous in conducting "closed" programs for members of the^r groups. 
The sports governing bodies and the United States Olympic Commit- 
tee assist individual organizations when requested and when possible. 
Any recognized organization may conduct special open competitions 
by agreeing to conduct such competition in accordance with the es- 
tablished governing rules and obtaining the approval of the national 
governing l)ody concerned. 
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INTERNATIONAL SPORTS: 
COMPETITION AND GOVERNING BODIES 

Roswell Merrick 
American Association of Health. 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
Washington. D C 



There was a lime when Olympic victories were sufficient to establish the 
United States as the top athletic nation. From 1948 to 1968, this country 
consistently topped all other countries in men s track and field, men's bas- 
ketball, swimming, and diving. Intermittent success was achieved in figure 
skating, rowing, shooting, weight-lifting, and yachting. Now, vv^ith more 
than 200 championship possibilities, the United States' successes are 
meager indeed. What has caused a reversal in our success? 

First, there has been an improved effort by all countries, especially by 
underdeveloped nations, to produce champions. Because they realize that 
scientific and medical achievements often require many years to attain, 
the emerging countries try to gain more immediate recognition through 
excellence ot achievement in international sport competitions. 

Another reason for our decline may be attributed to the addition of sports 
in the Olympics in which the United States does not participate to any ap- 
preciable degree (for example, distance and marathon events for women, 
such as cross-country skiing and track). In addition, the United States 
lacks the financial backing, adequate *'acilities for practice and develop- 
ment of skills, and the personnel afforded to many of* the other nations. * 
Assistance from foreign coaches has been a boon. Contrast our situation 
with that of other countries. Many nations, for example, induct their out- 
standing athletes into the army, where they are trained on a full-time basis. 

In Belgium, industry and business leaders have formed an Olympic com- 
mittee which provides athletes with equipment, a food allowance, travel 
and training expenses, and compensation for lost salary. The Italians, who 
have 408 members on their Olympic staff in contrast to seven on ours, use 
the proceeds from their national lottery to finance their sports programs. 

Before the Soviet Union enters an international competition, they re- 
search it thoroughly. Until recently, the U.S.S.R. never entered the world 
shooting championships. Before doing so, they employed a team of en- 
gineers to develop a rifle far superior to any other. The first time the Rus- 
sians entered the international shooting, they won. 

It is unfortunate but true that sport plays a part in the cold war. In a docu- 
ment on this subject, the State Department noted: 

. . . The communist countries have made major investments of both 
time and money in the development of what has Hirned out to be a 
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highly successful international sports program. Through their sports 
activities around the globe, the commt.ni jts have sought to . , . estab- 
hsh in the minds of those witnessing tae victories of communist teams 
a connection between the highly developed athletic capabilities ex- 
hibited on the playing fields and the political system which "pre 
duccd" them. 

Although it would be absurd to conclude that a sports fan impressed 
with communist athletic prowess is likely to embrace communism as 
a result, it cannot be denied that block successes in international com- 
petitions have contributed loan overall image of strength, competence 
and wholesomcness. The enormous and enthusiastic crowds, com- 
bined with the wide press coverage attendant upon communist sports 
appearances in many of the world's capitals, have helped to create an 
accumulation of goodwill towards the communist countries which, in 
the absence of serious political set-backs, is likely to work to their 
advantage. 

Perhaps if the United Stales were to create a proper image by sending 
carefully selected representatives abroad, we could demonstrate to the 
people of other nations the best elements in our way of life. 

Now let us consider another aspect of the international sport scene: the 
governing bodies that regulate international sport events. Each sport that 
is entered in inlernalional contests is represented by an organization com- 
posed of the official sports governing bodies from each country that par- 
ticipates in inlernalional competition. The responsibilities of the sports 
governing bodies are to: 

• Determine a governing code 

• Develop inlernalional rules 

• Approve officials 

• Administer all world championships, including the Olympic Games, 
Pan American Games, etc. 

• Decide equipment to be used 

Controversy has arisen between the United States Sports Federations and 
the American Athletic Union regarding how a group becomes a sports 
governing! body. To understand the position of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER) on this issue one 
has to go back seven or eight years. The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, which at that time was inspiring the formation of the various 
federations, wanted AAHPER to become one of the co-sponsoring organi- 
zations of the federations. At the same lim^ AAU wanted AAHPER to in- 
crease its participation in various sport committees. A joint committee 
of the DGWS and DMA (Division of Men's Athletics) was formed to study 
this matter. After careful deliberation, the committee decided that since 
AAHPER's chief responsibility is to provide more and better sport ex- 
periences for boys and girls and men and women, both organizations had 
something to offer and AAHPER would join the efforts of both organiza- 
tions. 
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As a result, AAHPER expanded its parlicipalion in ihe comu.illees and is 
presently a member of various federations. Concessions needed lo be 
made by the federations, which allowed AAHPER only one vote on the 
governing council. AAHPER felt since the federations were dealing with 
women's athletics, a woman should be represented on the council. There- 
fore, it was agreed that AAHPER would havj^ two representatives on the 
governing council, but only one vole. 



COMMISSIO' ! ON INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN 



Kathcrme Ley 
State University of New York 
Cortland, New York 



The Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics for Women (CIAW) was con- 
ceived in January, 1966 during the DGWS Vice Presidency of Phebe Scott. 
The idea of the Commission was approved by the AAHPER Board of Di- 
rectors in March, and the first Commissioners were appointed by the new 
DGWS Vice President, Prances McGill in April, 1966. 
In June the three commissioners, Maria Sexton, Phebe Scott and Kalherine 
Ley, the DGWS vice presidents and ^he consultant met for two days in 
Columbus, Ohio, to plan the function and the scope of operation of the 
Commission. Preparation for the beginning of the operation of the Com- 
mission continued until September, 1967. During the fall of 1966, Phebe 
Scott drew up a tentative operating code and Mar'u Sexton reviewed and 
revised the sanctioning procedves of the National Joint Committee on 
Extramural Sports for Women. Celeste Ulrich. President of the National 
Association for Phvsical Education of Colhige Women and Phebe Scott, 
past vice president' of DGWS prepared an article for the October 1966 is- 
sue of JOHPER explaining why the Commission was being developed, the 
cooperation of NAPECW and DGWS )n the project, and the purposes of 
the Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics for Women. The article aii>c 
announced that thp Commission would officially become active in Septem- 
ber 1967 and would begin soliciting bids for Nationr' Championships in 
January, 1968. During that fall a report about ihe Commission was made at 
each of the District Meetings of the Association for Physical Education of 
College Women. 
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In March. 1007, the Oponitmj^ Codo of the Commission was approved in 
principle by the DGWS P^xeciitivo Council The terms of office of the three 
commissioners were estahhshed and, late in the summer of 1967, the first 
edition of the Procedure for Women's Intercollegiate Athletic Events was 
published. 

Also, in the summer of 1067 Betty McCuo and Katherine Ley received in- 
vitations to serve on a National Collegiate Athletic Association Commit- 
tee "to study the feasibility of setting? up machinery to develop and super- 
vise women's athletics. " 

The establishment of such a committee represented a sudden reversal of 
direction on the part of the NCAA which only a year earlier had expressed 
no interest m women's athletics. If the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation began to be concerned about women's athletics, the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics, the small college gioup, would 
feci forced to take similar action. The Commission was at an urgent point 
in its development. To forestall action by the men s groups, it seemed best 
that they be made aware that the Comnr>ission for Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women was operating and had a plan of action, 

At lis next meeting. October. 1007, the Commission pushed ahead its plans 
for DGWS National Championships and submitted a schedule to the DGWS 
Kxeciitive Council in November, The schedule of Championships was ap- 
proved by the Executive Council and plans were made for a National 
Press Conference to be held before the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation meeting scheduled for January. 

On December 7, 1067, Katherine Ley announced to the nation that the 
Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics for Women was in operation and 
that 6 DGWS National Intercollegiate Championships were scheduled for 
1969-70. Gymnastics and Track and Field were scheduled for March and 
May of 1069 and Golf for June, 1969 In 1970 National Championships in 
Swimming and Diving. Badminton, and Volleyball would be added. The 
announcement received little nudce, I*ew people seemed to realize what 
a momentous occasion this was for DGWS. 

The responsibility of the Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics for Wom- 
en is limited to one aspect of thv^ total sports program encompassed by 
DGWS in that the Commission serves only college women. Specifically, its 
responsibilities involve: 

• Providing a framework and organizational pattern appropriate for 
the conduct of intercollegiate athletic opportunities for college women. 
These pattern" are to serve as models for state, district, and regional 
competitive units for college women 

• Developing and putDlishing standards and guidelines for the conduct 
of intercollegiate events 

• Sponsoring DGWS National Championships on a closed basis 
CIAW is dedicated to providing quality competitive events by: 
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• Demonstraling duality at national championships, with the hope 
that the quality will diffuse to local levels 

• Encouraging quality by putting an "approvar' seal on plans reflect- 
ing CIAW standards 

• Guiding and encourap.ng local, state, and regional j-roups when pos- 
sible and when requested to (lo so. 

CIAW supports local autonomy by encouraging groups to apply DGWS 
standards and guidelines to their events. Hopefully, local colleges and 
universities will establish control policies for their participants. Asa na- 
tional body, the Commission can exert control only on its own National 
Championships. Where local policies are contrary to national policies^ the 
girls will not be eligible to compete in the DGWS National Championships. 
The aim of the Commission is to develop a complete program for all levels 
of skill and all degrees of dedication -ind desire that may exist within in- 
dividual participants. Each student must decide how much time and effort 
she will devote. Local groups must continue to build good practices and to 
provide quality events from the bottom up The Commission on Intercol- 
legiate Athletics for Women will work for the same goals from tho top 
down When they meet in the middle, there will be a complete program to 
offer college women who have the skill and the desire to continue com- 
peting in sports. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OF COLLEGE WOMEN 



Marion Broer 
University of Washington 
Seattle. Washington 



l-he National Association for Physical Education of College Women 
(NAPECW) is concerned with the promotion of -instruction, related ser- 
vices and research in physical education within colleges and universities. 
Physical Education must relate to the total college program by providing a 
balanced instructional curricula and broad extracurricular programs to 
meet the needs of women at various skill levels. 
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NAPECW assumes responsi!}ilily for promoting a hign level of instruction 
and is concerned that: 

• teaching does not suffer !)ecause of the need for coaching skill on 
the staff 

• the instructional program does not lack facilities and/or equipment 
l)ecause of the requirements of the extracurricular program 

•the inlerscholastic program is not emphasized to the detriment of 
the intramural program. 

Over the yeiir8. we have failed the students by offering only one choice 
for a major-toacher training on either the elementary level or on the 
secondary Idvel. There is a great need for qualified women to carry on 
research in various areas of physical education. One of the concerns of 
intercollegiate athletics is that we have many hypotheses but little or no 
data to substantiate the hypotheses. If answers are to be found, the wom- 
en in our field must be educated to seek them. This can be accomplished 
by developing a curriculum that fosters an inquiring mind, teaches diverse 
ways of approaching and solving problems, and provides an appreciation 
for all types of problem solutions, through which the women researchers 
can learn how to consider and apply the results of otherr.* research. 

We must develop curricula that will lead directly toward graduate work. 
If women are to contribute to the advancement of physical education in 
the universities, we must abandon the old idea liiat after receiving the 
bachelors degree all students teach at ieast a couple of years, then take a 
masters', teach again and finally go back to school for the doctorate. Their 
advanced study comes too late. They must be ready for university ap- 
pointment with a cognate area of depth understanding at an earlier age. 
They must be encouraged to share, as soon as possible, their findings with 
their colleagues through the various media of communication available. 
Young men are ready for university appointments in their late twenties 
and women must be prepared at this age 

Further, with the interschool program expanding rapidly, there must be a 
curriculum to prepare coaches for the highly skilled and to develop in- 
dividuals who will be competent to administer the program. 

Also, what have we offered the student who might wish to specialize in the 
study of movement for his or her own I'beral education? For that matter, 
few physical education departments in colleges have offered cognate 
courses that could be elected by majors in other areas of the university. 
Certainly there must be a curriculum for the elementary and secondary 
school fnr.ou^r but this can no longer be the oniy physical education ma- 
jor offered by the uni versitie.s. NAPECW must promote a broad instruc- 
tional program that will prepare researchers and leaders in higher edu- 
cation and coaches of the highly skilled as well as teachers of secondary 
and elementary schools. 
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DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN'S SPORTS 



"DGWS- Purpose and Involvement 
in Intercollegiate 
Sports Programs and Athletics" 

E Ann Stitt 

6.?n Fernando Valley State College 
Nortbridge, California 



Tiie Division for Girls nnd VVomon s Sports is nn oducnlioiini service or- 
^nni/.nlion desi^nod to serve ihe needs nnd interests of i)nrlidi)nnts, nd- 
ministrnlors, teachers nnd lenders in sport [)ro^rnms fo/ nil ^irls nnd wom- 
en. The primary pur|}oso of the DGVVS is "to foster the development of 
sports [)ro^rnms for the enrichment of the life of the pnrtici[)nnt" nnd the 
foremost stnndnrd is that "the vvelfnre of the participant should lie of |)ri- 
mary concern in tlie conduct of si)orts programs." 

It seems n[)parent tiiat the ' lloj^o and university mcmliership of the 
DGWS nnd that of llie NAPKCVV iiavo similar, if not tiio same, concerns 
nnd ideas rej^ardinj* intercollegiate sports firo^^ram:. nnd athletics and tlint 
the res[)ective meml}crs are most likely wenrinj^ two hnts nt the same limo. 
It is hoped that all coMej^e faculty would have some d(»gree of commitment 
to assuring: (piality of lea(lershi[) and program for intercollegiate sports; 
I)rogram*' unicpieiy designed to meet the needs and interests of college 
women; and, that i)artici[)ating students of today and tomorrow will be the 
primary beneficiaries of such i}rograms. 

If. in fact, we are committed to these principles, we must accojit the re- 
s[)onsibilities of such commitments as individuals and l)e':ome involved in 
the recognition nnd ultimnte resolution of problems ns they occur in the 
various fncets of our [)rogrnms. We must all he concerned that our pro- 
grams of [}hysical education, sports and athletics are not at cros,s-purposes. 
but ani com[)atibie with nnd compliment the gonis nnd objectives of each 
other. Throughout the [)nst five years, women's intercolleginte nthletic 
|)rograms have devclof/od ni|)idly from the interest expressed by women 
students, and additional guidelines and recommended practices seemed 
warranted. This relatively recent and increased involvement of the DCJVVS 
in intercollegiate sport.s and athletics has prom[)te(l increased need and 
desire for liaison representation between the NAPHCW. the DGVVS and 
the CIAW. The liaison iiwolvement established ha.s facilitated current and 
direct communication, cooperative effort, and the resolution of mutual 
and r lividual concerns. The liaison re[)resentation consists of an NAP- 
ECW iopresentative to the DGWS Executive Council and to the CIAW. 
and the DGWS vice president's attendance at the annual NAPHCW Board 
of Directors meeting. Regarding intercollegiate athletics, the DGWS i)or- 
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ceives it,s responsibilities to ho those of establishing basic standards, 
^uidehnos and policies for the conduct of and participation in such pro- 
grams, as well as providing related services such as rules, officials and re- 
search. Specifically, the DGVVS-CIAVV is responsible for sanctioning qiiali- 
t\ intercolle^iiato tournameiits and meets, planning the National DGWS 
Championships, and workin^» with related groups re^»ardin^ regional de- 
velopment of intercollegiate sports programs. 

If the DGWS is to guide future sport programs in the manner and direction 
desired, those who have accepted .he responsibility for the programs must 
become aware of the individual and collective thinking of the college 
women faculty throughout the country and continue to communicate their 
concerns and suggestions to us The DGWS is composed of people who are 
\villing and competent to tackle these concerns and problems - we must do 
it together. 




EXTENSIONS 



ERIC 



LEADERSHIP, THE KEY 



Milton Valentine 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis. Oregon 



In considering motivation, the best guide for what motivates people is 
what motivates you and the people around you. Most people want to live, 
to love, to establish identity, to have variety, and to maintain integrity. 
Leadership depends on values and who is in the group. If leadership is 
conferred only on those who agree with the standard value judgments of 
the group, there would be no leaders. Leadership is not conferred on the 
b-nsis of moral quality, if moral quality means the average decision of a 
group. 

The function of a leader is to see what is going on. Does he give his group 
enough information to get the job done? 'll/s is a frequent problem in in- 
dustry: workers often do not get the same amount of information that their 
superiors believe they are imparting. 

There is no single style of leadeiship. Leadership, in the long run. is what 
works. In a naval experiment, where all participants were stripped of 
ran^, those who emerged as leaders exhibited certain common traits. They 
were highly tolerant of incompleteness, uncertainty, inconsistency, and a 
wide range of aggression, even when directed against themselves. They 
wore good listeners, masters of artful timing, and had the kind of expertise 
that the group needed at that [)articular time. They understood people and 
were able to perceive and use language concepts well. 

Leaders have the ability to recognize when to shift or adjust according to 
the needs of the task and of the people, and according to »he nature of the 
communication leadership strurture. Calvin Coolidge once remarked, 
"The true leader is he who perceives, elicits, guides and supports the full 
abilities of bis colleagues." 

An effective leader is a warm, friendly person who is concerned with in- 
clusion and affection. Me knows how to open channels and bow people 
function. Above all. a leader is flexible, 
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SPORT IN ART 



Ann Stutts 
San Fernando State College 
Nortbridge. California 

Sue Powell 
California State College 
Los Angeles. California 



Sport art may be found in many objects and forms. In many instances, a 
form of art may be recognized by only one individual. With a specific 
purpose in mind, any object, sba|}e, or gra|)hic re|)r()duction may become 
a sport art form. Whether your interest be that of collector or S|)CCtator, 
there are many ways of pursuing sport art. 

For example, reproductions of prints depicting sports activities may be 
found in art books representing the works of classical as well as modern 
arhsts. Sport art is also found in the sculptures of artists such as R Tait 
McKen/.ie and Robert Brown. Other sources include the local sports page, 
the Time-Life History Series, and magazines- Sports //iustraied. Nationa/ 
Geographic, \A\e, and Look, in 1968, the National Art Museum of Sport 
was established in New York City It displays a permanent collection of 
vigorous exhibitions that link sport with art. 

The American Association for Health. I^hysical education, and Recrea- 
tion, in conjunction with the National Art Education Association, has re- 
cently produced a 35mm film in which the works of renowned artists d- 
lustrato various conceptions of sport in art form from ancient to contem- 
porary times. 

In dealing with students in the realm of fajts and absolutes we fre(|uently 
judge their learning progress in physical education through skill assess- 
ments and written tests. A student's feelings about himself and his learn- 
ing, and how these feelings affect and interact within the total learning 
pattern are too often overlooked. The important fact is not necessarily 
that the student expose his feelings anu awareness to others, but that be 
pursue a path of self-discovery, moving in a direction that may lead him to 
a myriad of unthought-of discoveries. 

Fn pursuing a form of non-verbal assignment with our studc.itr;, we have 
helped them discover personal awareness. Tboy have displayed a type of 
creative ness as a result of their ideas, feelings, and experiences. Our stu- 
dents were asked to devise a non-verbal description of their personal ex- 
periences in s:- ncbronized swimming, basketball, softball. swimming, and 
horseback riding. Although they were free to keep their creations to them- 
selves or to share them with cla.ssmatos, without exception the students 
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selected (he Inller j}iirsiiil. The experience seemingly "turned them on" 
tind the last thinj^ they wunlecl wns to remain silent about their thoughts 
iind feelings One student commented 

This nonverbal expression was refreshing, thought-provoking, prob- 
ing, and reflective. H also offered personal satisfaction in knowing 
that the creation and its true meanings belong solely to the originator 
. . . tomorrow, or the next day, the creation may have an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning to me although what it was based on may never 
change. 



QUESTIONS WE NEED TO ANSWER 



Dorothy V. Harris 
The Pennsylvania State University 

My purpose is not to talk about what things have been done in the way of 
research in the area of women and sport but to talk about those things 
that need to be done. Supposedly we are all experts in the area of exer- 
cise, but in actuality we know next to nothing about why people choose to 
exercise. We have a pretty good idea as to what happens physiologically 
when people exercise and we can predict fairly well what will happen if 
they do not exercise. However, we know little about why some individuals 
choose to be active and others choose not to be. Only in this last decade 
have we been considering the role of exercise in the well-being of man. 
We have assumed exercise is good, and, therefore, all people should exer- 
cise. We have not questioned much beyond that. 

Locke of the Teachers College. Columbia University, said recently that if 
we wiped out the last fifty years of research in physical education, both 
programs and teachers would continue to function much as usual. There 
has not been a pervasive and functional link between the knowledge 
gained through research and teaching. To me this in a rather sad state of 
affairs: I should think we could do better. 

Perha|)s we have been looking at the problem in the wrong way. Instead 
of trying to prove what physical education is good for, we should be at- 
tempting to answer the question "What is the GOOD in physical educa- 
tion?". Or, at this conference we should be asking what is the GOOD in 
intercollegiate competition for women rather than what is intercollegiate 
competition good for? We need to approach this question from all sides 
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to define ihe good thai I ihink we can find in inlercollegiale alhlelics for 
Women. We need lo answer ihis question so we can [)rovide a sound basis 
for structuring our [}rogram. 'We have put the cart before the horse loo 
many times already by asking the questions long after the decisions are 
made. We have been guilty of making sweeping geheralizations without 
much support. Many decisions have been based on emotion and opinion 
rather than on fact. We have had next to no basebne. no measuring slick, 
for making many of the decisions that have been made. Policies and pro- 
cedures have been structured without the advantage of baseHne establish- 
ment. Scientific research can and should (}rovide that baseline. 

Have we been afraid to subject our value system to the test of scientific 
research? We think our j)olicies are sound; will research prove us wrong'^ 
Are we afraid that it will? Wc talk about carry-over value, about honesty 
and fair play Sportsmanship and ethics are tossed about as sure outcomes 
of good com[)etitive programs. What evidence do we have that these are 
by-[)roducls of participation? Do they automatically ha[)pen or oo we 
have to structure our programs in certain ways to make them ha[)pen? We 
have next lo no evidence lo suggest that we positively affect behavior, or 
altitudes, or one's value system at alb As a matter of fact, there is some 
evidence in the literature lo suggest that we may [)roduce as many unde- 
sirable outcomes as desirable ones. Where is the evidence? Wc should 
stop making these claims until we have something to su()[)ort them. 

What do we have lo show the nation for our K-12 requirement [)rograms? 
Actually, we have little more than a sedentary population' For the invest- 
ment of time, money, facilities, and manpower we have very little lo 
show. If any one of you were asked to invest this amount of money ([)ro- 
vided you had it lo invest). I am sure that you would want some evidence 
of the returns on your investment. Intercollegiate |)rograms demand large 
budgets: what returns crm you provide that would sut)t)ort the allocation 
of these funds? Where are the carry-over values that we talk about? Can 
wc produce evidence? * 

I have been involved in a two year study of middle-aged men and the role 
that exercise might [day in the prevention of coronary heart disease. Our 
Human Performance Research Laboratory at The Pennsylvania Slate Uni- 
versity has been conducting this study for U.S. Public Health Service. We 
screened approximately 1700 men looking for those who had two or more 
coronary heart disease risk factors but who were otherwise in good health. 
We found over a hundred men who were volitionally active and had been 
all of their adult lives. These men t)layed squash, handball. t)addieball. 
tennis, or partici[)ated in other vigorous activities nearly every day of 
the week. There were S'weral significant differences between active and 
sedentary men of (he same age. Almost without exception, the volitionally 
active men had participated on high school and college athletic teams. 
More of their parents had encouraged their t)articii)ation. Activity was a 
way of life .^or them as they had been [)artici[)ants in vigorous activity all 
of their lives. They had learned many of the skills that they enjoyed on 
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Iheir own. Physical education classes exerted little influence on these men 
one way or another but competition was important to them. On the basis 
of these findings, I am willing to suggest that a positive attitude toward 
physical activity is developed at a very young age and that required physi- 
cal education is rather insignificant in determining whether one continues 
to be active in his adult years. If we believe that we are making a lasting 
impact through our required programs, I fear that this is more wishful 
thinking than fact. ^ 

We're still hearing such statements as "Girls aren't suppose to participate 
in vigorous activity; they'll shake something up!" Or,, "Girls aren't strong 
enough to train for strenuous activity." Or, "Girls are too high strung and 
emotional for competitive events." Why do we take all of these miscon- 
ceptions sitting down? We rationalize and say to ourselves, "But they don't 
understand. ■■ We talk to ourselves and surround ourselves with people 
who think like we do and ignore the rest. We do nothing to attempt to 
change thoir minds. It is past time for us to provide some hard data to sup- 
port what we say we do for our students?- ™ - — - — - 

What do we know about all the psychological implications that competi- 
tive sports might have for girls and women? At this conference I heard a 
young woman coach say that she did not support having some type of so- 
cial activity following a competitive event. Her reason: "I get my girls 
psyched-up for a game. I spend all week getting them ready and they are 
still too psyched-up after a game to go and have tea and cookies with their 
opponents I want them in the cars and on the way home within fifteen 
minutes of the ending of the game." 

What do we know about emotional involvement? Can we get women this 
psyched-up for an intercollegiate event? iJoes playing serve as a catharsis 
or are they still p.syched-up. if in fact, we can psych them up? We are long 
ov'crfluo in attempting to answer some of these questions. 

We have been primarily concerned with the highly skilled girls at this 
conference. What about those that are not so skilled? If competition is 
good, then they should also have the benefits. As a matter of fact, they 
may gain more from compt.titive experience than the more highly skilled. 
What about the so called "natural" who is not motivated to participate? 
Do we know why individuals choose to play or why they choose not to 
play? Do you know why you enjoy physical activity? How do you explain 
the duffer who spends hours on the golf course but who is a lousy golfer? 
What makes a tennis player serve a hundred balls just to practice a serve? 
Why does a diver repeat the same dive over and over? Do these individu- 
als differ from one another? Are they all sharing the same kind of need or 
drive? What do we know about this? Is it possible that there is a tempera- 
ment that is belter suited to defense play a.s opposed to offensive play? 
Can we evaluate the psychological neods of individuals and guide them in- 
to activities that will produce maximum positive benefits? What is the 
meaning of participating in sports? ^ 

What do we know about the role of body-image in sport participation? 
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What about self-concept'^ Does j)cirti(;i|)citioii alter that? Are you com- 
fortable with the image you have of yourself when you participate? Do 
you play to win? What is the alternative? Do you play to lose? 

Our concern has been with what physical education and sport is good for 
and we have been hanging on to cardio-respiratory efficiency and fitness 
for too long. Few partici[)ate m sport because it is good for them, but be- 
cause it is GOOD! Nobody smokes because it is good for them: they smoke 
because they think it is good. We need to find out why they think it is good 
before we can effect a change. If we can find out why some people find 
participation in sport to be exciting, thrilling and meaningful, then we muy 
be able to find ways to motivate others to enjoy sport, too. 

What does research in psychology and sociology tell us about awards, 
about recognition? Is "the candle worth the game?" How can we sit here 
and make decisions about these things when we have no real basis for 
making them*' 

I would like to make one more reference to the Penn State study: Without 
exception, those men who have been volitionally active all of their lives, 
as well as those we made active on a regrlar basis for a year, concluded 
that they felt better when they got exercis^* regularly. I choose to call this 
a "feel better syndrome." The fact that these men feel better makes them 
behave in a different manner, a more positive manner. I asked them why 
they felt better and they did not know. Perhaps, if exercise does nothing 
else but make people feel better, then "the game is worth the candle." We 
shall have to do a lot of question-answering before we can begin to ex- 
plain why people feel better with exercise. We have many (juestions that 
need to be answered in the very near future 

Coaches probably conduct more research than anyone else. The problem 
is that they don't share it. Once they find something that works, whether 
it be in recruitment, motivation, actjuisition of skill or what, they tend to 
slash it away in their secret file of weapons. How often do we get the 
psychological needs of the coaches mixed up with the needs of the 
p'ayers? We must begin to find answers to these (|uestions and to sharo 
information with one another. 

Now that I have discussed a few of the many questions that we have not 
answered, the biggest fj^uestion of them all comes into the picture. Who 
v/ill do the research to produce pieces of the puzzle that might provide an 
answer? The literature is practically non-existent and there are very few 
women who are trying to add to that literature. Where are the women who 
are seeking answers through scientific incjuiry? Have we been too sport.s 
oriented, too method conscious to generate interest in research among 
our major students? Do we fill their schedules with skills in this and that 
and methods in everything ,jo that they do not have time to enroll in math 
and science classes that ^vould provide them with a Toundation to continue 
in this direction in graduate school? I am afraid that each and every one 
of us is guilty of creating this void. Our students see us rationalizing that 
we do not have time to do research or saying that we would rather teach 
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than do research. They never have the opportunity to observe us enf;njzinj^ 
in scientific incpiiry. What can we do to change this slate? 

Jessie Bernard, in her research for the Academic Woman, reports that 
women with advanced dojzrces are less productive than the men with these 
decrees Why is this the case? She su^^ested that women hide behind 
leaching and show a preference to teaching rather than research. Do we 
hide behind teachinjz because of our fear of research? Too many of us 
plead ignorance and say we don' understand and we leave the research 
for someone else. My ()uestion is. To whom are we leaving the research: 
who will do it for us?" No one. We must analyze the problem and start 
immediately to remedy the situation. If this means a complete re-structure 
of the undergraduate projzram so that an emphasis is available for those 
students who seei< this approach, then we must become flexible enouj^h to 
accommodate their needs. This may mean that we will be j^raduatinjz ma- 
jors who have not had all of the traditional skills and methods courses. 
They may be lackinj^ in many of the [Wings that we have felt to be essential 
to the major proj^ram. It may be that these individuals will not be certified 
for teachinji. that they will enter j^raduate school immediately. There is 
real concern that our traditional feelinj? of >^ettmj^ experience between 
each dejjree is producing* individuals who know and feel secure in teach- 
injj only and that by the Ume they jjet to an advanced degree they are too 
old and have too much experience to start back on a bejzinninj^ research- 
er's salary, therefore, they stick to toachin>». 

Another problem ma\ b(; what we call a "cheap dej^ree " or the decree pro- 
jiram that does not re(juire any research experience for completion. We 
are producinjz women with master's degree's who go into our major pro- 
j!rams to teach and do not have a sensitivity or an appreciation for re- 
search. This attitude is promoted and we find ourselves j^ettinj^ deeper and 
deeper into a self-per[)(Muating problem. I should like to hear your views 
and opinions on this problem. Is it one that can be solved? If so. what are 
some of the suggestions for solving it? Can wo change the attitude that 
research is something (juite removed from teaching? Can we incorporate 
more research into our existing programs and provide undergraduate ma- 
jors with lesearch experiences''' What are your thoughts on some of these 
(}uestions? 



CLOSING REMARKS 



Appreciation is extended to each of you for your active 
[)articipation in this conference and for ycur concern for 
the guidance and conduct of high quality sports programs 
for college women. When questions are asked, reactions 
given, and differences voiced, we can then begin tackling 
our prot)lems and mutual concerns together. 

The trUvSt held in our h:*nds for the direction of women's 
intercollegiate sports programs is sacred and must be 
cherished, protected and accepted. Our contribution 
through sports to the lives of our students is potentially 
boundless. May the lessons and excitement of play be our 
goals. 



E AnnStitt 
Conference Director 
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SPORTS ) LIBRARY 

FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN ' 

Prepared by the 
DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN'S SPORTS 

Each Guide contains official playing rules for girls and women; articles 
on techniques, teaching, and organization; bibliographies; and certain 
special features related to the sports covered in the respective books. 
A section in each Guide presents information about the Division for Girls 
and Women's Sports and the services it offers to teachers. 



Current Edition 




Stock No. 


Next Edition 


196971 


Aquatics Guide 


(243-08018) 


July 1971 


197072 


Archery-Riding Guide. 


(2431. 18) 


June 1972 


197071 


Basketball Guitie 


..(243-07304) 


August 1972 


196971 


Bowlins Fencing Golf Guide... . 


.. (243-07984) 


January 1971 


197072 


Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 


(243-07310) 


August 1972 


196971 


Gymnastics Guide 


. (243-08024) 


June 1971 


196971 


Outing Activities and 




July 1971 


Winter Sports Guide 


. (243-08026) 


197072 


Soccer-Speedbai'l-Flag 


(243-07302) 


July 1972 


Football Guide . 


197072 


Softball Guide 


(243-25044) 


January 1972 


197072 


Tennis-Badminton Guide 


(243-07300) 


June 1972 


197072 


Track and Field Guide 


(243-25046) 


January 1972 


196971 


Volleyball Guide 


..(243-08028) 


August 1971 



No returns. Discounts on quantity lots of same title Orders f<>f <5uides w.l be 
filled with current editions unless otherwise specified. All orders other than 
those on official purchase order forms must be accompanied by payment Shipping 
and handling charges will be added to all billed orders. Postage stamps are 
not accepted as payment. No C.O.D. orders. 

SCOREBOOKS 

Official Basketball (243-07186), Softball (243-07184), Volleyball (243-07834): $1.00 
each; Field Hockey (243-06870): 75 cents. 

(Prices subject to change without notice.) 

ORDER FROM 

Amerfcan Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 



